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The ology to day 


VOLUME IV OCTOBER, 1947 NUMBER 3 


EDITORIAL 


Fire or Fire 


inescapable in our time, has been strikingly expressed by the 


"Tine perennial human issue, which is particularly acute and 
most distinguished contemporary figure in English verse: 


‘The only hope, or else despair 
Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 
To be redeemed from fire by fire. 


We enby live, only mupire 
Consumed by either fire or fire.” 
(T. S. Eliot, Four Quartettes, “Little Gidding.’’) 


The poet sees clearly and prophetically that our chief problem lies 
in the realm of passion. Now where passion is the issue, both ra- 
tional explanation and ethical exhortation are equally impotent to 
solve it. As Spinoza saw clearly long ago, passion must be met with 
passion. Only a higher passion can quench a lower. Only the ex- 
pulsive power of a pure affection can exorcize a sordid lust. In the 
political realm, where people lack the physical necessities of life, 
bread and a beneficent Marshall plan can assuage and postpone the 
explosive vehemence of passion, but they cannot deal basically with 
the fierce emotions which rend the human heart. Man must be re- 
deemed from fire by fire. 

Along the whole human front, Fire or Fire is the issue. In its full 
Christian setting and significance, this means the Fire engendered by 
man’s consuming passion for self-centered satisfaction at all the di- 
verse human levels from the lower to the higher, or the Fire engen- 
dered by the Holy Spirit which purifies and inflames man’s heart to 
seek God’s kingdom and righteousness. ‘For the desires of the flesh 
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[unredeemed human nature] are against the Spirit and the desires of 
the Spirit are against the flesh, for these are opposed to each other” 
(Galatians 5: 17, Revised Standard Version). 

It thus comes about that the characteristic frontier of life today is 
a thin line between rival forces. Almost gone from the life of man- 
kind is the old geographical frontier which challenged the pioneer 
settler or explorer. That frontier was a threshold beyond which lay 
vast territories both new and free. Rapidly passing also is the cul- 
tural frontier which stretched as a neutral, changing zone between 
an advanced and a primitive civilization. Ours is an embattled 
frontier where passions flame. It is not the frontier between De- 
mocracy and Communism. It is a frontier which crosses every other 
frontier in our time, a blazing frontier where the fire of the “flesh,” 
that is, a consuming passion for the purely human and temporal, 
meets the fire of the “Spirit” —an equally consuming passion for the 
divine and eternal. 


I 


In our discussion of this issue let one thing be quite clear. It 
is natural for human nature to be passionate. Enthusiasm for some- 


thing or other is the badge of every true life. ‘No heart is pure 
that is not passionate; no virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic.” 
“Purity of heart,” said Kierkegaard, “‘is to will one thing’; to be de- 
voted with all the ardor of one’s being to something that is regarded 
as of supreme worth. This is heart purity in the formal or psycho- 
logical sense—a burning sincerity in pursuing what is conceived as 


‘ 


the ideal good. The eventual quality of this “purity,” as well as 
the quality of that which its ardor achieves, will depend, of course, 
upon the particular thing that is willed. Blazing sincerity is not 
enough. ‘The point is, however, that the insincere or doubleminded 
person, and the person who cherishes no great passion in his life, are 
sub-human individuals. Only when a man is ardently living for 
something is he truly human. In this respect a Fascist or a Com- 
munist, through his vehement devotion to a cause, is more truly 
human than a smug and selfish churchman who never becomes ex- 
cited about anything outside the orbit of his self-interest. 

A further observation might be added. The human situation al- 
ways has in it an element of deep tragedy. To be truly human means 
more than to show natural enthusiasm: it means an enthusiasm that 
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is concerned in some degree with the state of mankind. Any attitude 
which limits itself to a cold analysis of the condition of men, or main- 
tains itself in truant aloofness from the problems of human beings, 
is not merely sub-human; it is anti-human. In this respect many 
intellectuals, from the Roman Stoics to those thinkers and writers of 
recent times who, in a tragic era, have lived totally detached from the 
grim problems of their time, superciliously balconized in their ivory 
towers, disdaining to show concern and rejecting all commitment, 
have no real claim to be called “men” in the deep rich meaning of 
the term. They have been betrayers of truth and of mankind; at 
most they have had knowledge but not wisdom. They find their 
prototypes in the sacred books of Hinduism and not in the Christian 
tradition. How apposite and modern is the following citation made 
by Toynbee from the Bhagavadgita. “The man whose every mo- 
tion is void of love and purpose, whose works are burned away with 
the fire of knowledge, the enlightened call ‘learned.’ ‘The learned 
grieve not for those whose lives are fled nor for those whose lives 
are not fled.”” What a devastating picture of many academic types 
in modern culture, the “‘clercs’’ of Julien Benda, who have betrayed 
truth and their time. 

In the ultimate sense all truth is personal truth; it has to do with 
persons and the relations of persons. With all the great defects and 
tragic consequences of his system, Nietzsche was right in affirming 
that when a great truth breaks upon the mind it does so as “joyful 
wisdom.” So too was Unamuno right when he claimed that men 
should be prepared to be “mad” but not “stupid” (“locos pero no 
tontos’’) inasmuch as everything great in life is done as a ‘‘Quijotada,” 
that is, in the form of devotion to a great idea or cause, which may 
involve, at the first, ridicule and even persecution at the hands of 
one’s fellows. 


II 


But the main question remains. ‘To be passionate is not enough. 
Admitting that the presence of passion is inherent in all true human 
living, passion can be demonic or divine. It can be a flame “set on 
fire of hell” or a flame lit at the altar of heaven. It can be a fire 
fanned by the Devil or a fire kindled and fanned by the Spirit of God. 

There is a false demonic fire. Lust that consumes the soul in 
erotic passion is a fire that keeps great sections of our society in con- 
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stant conflagration. It inflames in individuals and groups a spirit 
of orgiastic abandon which reduces to ashes the fairest that life has 
to offer. It makes charred wreckage of the great sanctities and burns 
the charter of human trust. 

But passion kindled by the lower fire may take on a myriad other 
forms. Some of these forms are easily recognized as sinister; others 
have impressive features which win popular esteem. ‘Toynbee has 
pointed out in his great work, A Study of History, that in a disinte- 
grating civilization the trend towards an out-and-out antinomianism 
is a characteristic feature. The over-arching majesty of a universal 
law of human behavior is rejected, and men moved by impulse do 
what is right in their own eyes. In our time the whims of indi- 
viduals exulting in their freedom, and the alleged rights of states 
exulting in their sovereignty, constitute a very great part of the hu- 
man problem. 

Fanaticism which only feels and refuses to think; the passion for 
martyrdom, not for the vindication of great principles or the ad- 
vancement of a great cause, but in response to a morbid craving for 
death, are also expressions of false fire. And yet how moving the 
spectacle of the sainted Teresa of Avila setting out from home when 
a little girl in the company of her brother to seek death at the hands 
of the Moors; and the case referred to by Toynbee of Ignatius of 
Antioch who, regarding himself as the “wheat of God,” longed to be 
“ground by the teeth of wild beasts into the pure bread of Christ”’! 
“Though I give my body to be burned,” said Paul, “and have not 
charity it profiteth me nothing.” Incandescent devotion to a cause, 
a delirious passion for sacrifice, may be no more than the “offering 
of false fire before the Lord.” 

The supreme expression, however, of false fire offered in life’s 
“high places,” the one which has the greatest air of sublimity and 
wins most plaudits, is the passion for glory. A passion for glory may 
inspire an individual, a class, a race, an institution, even a church, 
to become god-like in splendor and self-sufficiency, a virtual object 
of worship, refusing to fulfill God’s beneficent purposes. The fires 
that stir this demonic pursuit of glory on the part of the creaturely 
and finite are the fires whose flames are fiercest on the frontier of 
life today. It is the age-long aspiration of man to become divine in 
his own right. 
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There is no more tremendous symbol of this perennially present 
and contemporaneously tragic urge in human nature than the arro- 
gant heraldic crest of an Argentine University—the University of 
Cordoba. A condor, the mighty bird of the Andes, is depicted with 
wings outspread for a soaring flight, and the legend written in Latin, 
“Ut portet nomen meum coram gentibus” (““That it may carry my 
fame into the presence of the nations”). Culture, not for the sake of 
truth, the welfare of man, or the glory of God, but for self-glory! A 
condor, its wings flame-colored from the fires of pride, haunts the 
human side of the thin frontier where fire meets fire. 


Ill 


But stronger and purer is the fire that burns on the other side, the 
God-ward side of the frontier. Faith, where it is genuine Christian 
faith, isa passion. It is no cold conventional acceptance of inherited 
beliefs; it is no tepid goodwill towards God and man. It is a pas- 
sionate commitment of life to a Person, to Jesus Christ, in whom the 
living, redeeming God meets one in a supreme encounter. Chris- 
tian faith is to fall in love with Christ, to give one’s self in joyous 


abandon to him as one’s Saviour from sin and the Lord of one’s life. 
The soul says to Christ, ““My heart I give thee, Lord.”” What a rap- 
ture this commitment can engender! What a deathless passion of 
devotion it can kindle! In the galleries of history, down all the cor- 
ridors of time, there are no figures that can match for crusading valor 
and compassionate tenderness the men and women whom the love of 
Christ enthralled, who were what they were, who did what they did, 
because his love constrained them. In a bleak, pessimistic, disinte- 
grating civilization, they shouted in exultation, “Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who has blessed us. . . .” In 
hardship and suffering they became more than conquerors through 
him who loved them. Their highest ambition was to share the fel- 
lowship of Christ’s sufferings for the sake of his Church. They loved 
people ‘in the bowels,” that is, with the affection of Jesus Christ. 
Whence this passion? This pure and flaming evangelical passion, 
which has marked the followers of Christ when they were worthy of 
their Master and bore witness to the true nature of Christian faith, 
is a life attitude which the object of faith inspires. “God is a con- 
suming fire.” His holy love burns with a fierce flame all that is un- 
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holy. ‘When I think of God,” Kierkegaard once remarked, “I think 
of Him upon His throne of sorrow.”” For the God who is the ob- 
ject of Christian faith, who gave his Son to be the Saviour of the 
world, is no truant spectator of the earthly scene, no architype of 
stoical detachment, no pitiless paragon of aloof Hindu wisdom. 
Being himself love, his love wove around human nature when he 
made it, 


‘The intolerable shirt of flame 
Which human power cannot remove.” 


Only when man loves with a pure consuming passion is he really 
man and at the same time like his Maker. 

How significant it is that Jesus Christ who perfectly incarnated 
God’s love and passion bequeathed to his disciples the Holy Spirit 
as a spirit of flame. “Tongues of fire’’ became the gift of the risen 
Christ at Pentecost. His truth burned within his Apostles so that 
they could not be silent about what they had “seen and heard.” 
And when they spoke, it was with flaming unction, passionate in- 
tensity; “Apostolic madness,” it has been called. The antidote, 
moreover, which the Apostles prescribed to combat the assault of 
evil passions “‘that war against the soul” was to be “filled with the 
Spirit.” Spirit-filled Christians were regarded in Apostolic times as 
the only normal and sane Christians. Now as then, nothing but the 
fire of the Spirit can quench the flames of sordid passion: only the 
fire of the Spirit can expel the spirit of pride, that in our time, more 
widely than in any other time, would assume the role of Deity. 


IV 


It has become fashionable, alas, in many Church circles, especially 
in the great traditional Churches, to look with profound suspicion 
upon every manifestation of emotion in religion. ‘The naturalness 
of emotion in all other realms of human experience is admitted, and 
its expression in appropriate circumstances is expected and even 
promoted. But, in religion, emotion is regarded as a perilous in- 
trusion into the conventional proprieties of Church order; a great 
enthusiasm is frowned upon as a disturbing thing. There has been 
developed a cult of frigid restraint; liturgical procedures are being 
promoted whose aesthetic perfection sanctifies spiritual death. As 
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if there was nothing in the Christian religion for people to get really 
excited about! 

When Charles Simeon was carrying on his great ministry in Cam- 
bridge University making an impact upon college youth such as has 
never been surpassed in any center of learning, a new bell was cast 
for the belfry tower of a neighboring church which had this inscrip- 
tion upon it, “Glory to the Church and damnation to enthusiasm!”’ 
This sentiment is still expressive of many church communities. 
They demand that everything religious shall be kept at all times 
within the bounds and proprieties sanctioned by moderation and 
good taste. In such circles people “enjoy” religion and their enjoy- 
ment is all the more exquisite when they can feel that, in supporting 
the Church, they are in a subtle way Christ’s patrons and not his serv- 
ants. Inthe meantime they hurl “damnation” at “Pentecostals’’ and 
such-like “fanatics,” and even at those who take a ‘““New Life Move- 
ment” too seriously. ‘They forget that there is more hope for un- 
couth life than for aesthetic death. 

It is an impressive fact that in these last years while the traditional 
forces of religion and democracy are coldly unimpassioned, distin- 
guished representatives of secular culture have been reminding us 
that the characteristic forces of our time are passionate. ‘This consti- 
tutes a very grave peril. Our fear of passion may spell the doom of 
many things that we dearly cherish. ‘That attitude of mind is deadly 
which, in Toynbee’s fine expression, “‘sterilizes fanaticism at the cost 
of extinguishing faith.” 

Yet harbingers of promise are not lacking. There are stirrings of 
faith within the Christian Church. As we approach the time, when 
after long centuries of division, many Churches will symbolize their 
oneness in Christ, and form together a ‘““World Council of Churches,” 
let us remember this. The Holy Spirit who created the Christian 
Church at the beginning and who inspires every true effort to 
achieve unity, is a Spirit of flame. May his “tongues of fire” and the 
passionate ardor his Presence kindles, deliver the Churches from 
making unity an end in itself, the supreme goal of their aspiring. 
Rather may the fire of the Spirit transfigure the Churches of the 
world, making their new-found unity an instrument of the Saviour’s 
deathless passion. Thus fire will be matched with fire upon the 
flaming frontier of our time, and by fire shall men be, redeemed 
from fire. 


J. A.M. 


THEOLOGY TODAY 


When the Church is the Church 


N the course of the next year there will be held in Amsterdam, 
I Holland, the most significant gathering of non-Roman Christians 
since the Protestant Reformation of the 16th century. ‘“THEOL- 
ocy Topay, in view of the proximate formation of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the discussions regarding the Church which will 
take place preceding and during the Amsterdam Assembly, proposes 
to devote four numbers, beginning with the present issue, to impor- 
tant questions relating to Christianity and the Church in the present 
human situation. This number is principally concerned with the 
core of the Church’s reality as the “fellowship of the Spirit,” and with 
certain types, attitudes, and emphases that are needed if the Christian 
Church is to be true to its nature and mission. 


James Moffatt in his rendering of Psalm 87, that great prophetic 
rhapsody on the spiritual world mission of Israel, thus renders the 
fifth stanza, ‘““But Sion!—her name shall be Mother.” ‘The thought 
of the Motherhood of the Christian Church, all too forgotten in Prot- 
estant circles, is emphasized in the introductory devotional article, 
“The Mother of Us All.” The author of this article, Dr. Bruce M. 
Metzger, a young New Testament scholar of growing reputation, and 
Editorial Secretary of THEoLocy Topay, draws attention to the Paul- 
ine figure of the Church as the great Mother and illustrates the way 
in which history has vindicated the truth of this designation. Why, 
he rightly asks, should the conception of Mother Church be left to 
Roman Catholics and Christian Scientists? 


In his article, “One Holy Catholic Church,” Dr. Emil Brunner 
develops the thesis that the Christian Church is essentially a fellow- 
ship and not an institution. To make the Church an object of faith 
and to regard it supremely as an institution has had a devastating 
influence upon Christianity and civilization, says the eminent Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Ziirich. Any effort, the arti- 
cle implies, to solve the problem of Christian unity by attempting to 
Romanize Protestantism would be contrary to the genius of the 
Christian Church and disastrous for its witness and work in the world. 
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Rejoicing in the recovery by the Reformers of the New Testament 
conception of the Church as a fellowship of “the people of God,” that 
is to say, of “those reconciled to God through Christ; in whom the 
resurrected Christ dwells through his Spirit,” but maintaining that 
we must go beyond the Reformers in formulating a more adequate 
doctrine of the Church than has yet been set forth in Protestant the- 
ology, the author indicts ecclesiastical institutionalism of every kind 
and emphasizes the true meaning of the Church as a fellowship. 

In view of the fact that Christian truth is personal truth, Professor 
Brunner finds churchly reality only where men experience the thrill 
of God’s coming to them in Jesus Christ in a personal encounter. 
When the essential nature of the Church as a fellowship of men and 
women in Christ is grasped afresh, and significant light is shed upon 
the traditional attributes of the Church: unity, holiness, catholicity, 
and apostolicity, it is then seen that the scandal of Christian disunity 
is not ecclesiastical, for there is great room for diversity, but the fail- 
ure on the part of Christians to have communion. Holiness is nei- 
ther cultic nor moralistic, but is expressed by the perfect fellowship 
of those who obey Christ’s command to love one another. Catho- 
licity is evangelical catholicity, the world-wide manifestation of the 
miracle of Pentecost. Apostolicity is not the claim to hierarchical 
Apostolic authority but loyalty to the Apostolic witness. 

Some may feel that the article does not sufficiently recognize that 
the Christian Church, even when it takes the New Testament seri- 
ously, does have and must have, an institutional aspect, with conse- 
quent institutional problems. But it is overwhelmingly clear that 
one of the greatest needs of the Christian Church today, as it ap- 
proaches the reaffirmation of its unity, is to recover the deep revolu- 
tionary meaning of Biblical Christian fellowship. Dr. Brunner with 
characteristic lucidity and incisiveness challenges the Church to do 
just this. 


Christopher Norborg’s article, ‘“‘Restore the Christian Fellowship,” 
supplements and strengthens that of Brunner. Approaching the 
problem of the Church from an analysis of human nature, surveying 
the multiple attempts of modern man to find fellowship, and point- 
ing out the failure of the modern Church to express the kind of fel- 
lowship which the true nature of the Church involves and which 
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lonely, sinful souls need. the author sounds a clarion call to recover 
the reality of fellowship. 

Man, a fellowship-seeking creature, whose deepest longing for com- 
munion is unmet by the jungle of societies in which he lives, is not 
attracted to the Church, which appears to him to be just another hu- 
man—all too human—society, one which at its best seems to render to 
humanity only a “spiritual ambulance service.” The Church can 
never be in actuality what it truly is in God’s design, and what the 
human situation requires it should be, if it is concerned merely with 
questions of prestige and power. Let the Church strive not to im- 
press the world but to challenge men through the Gospel to re- 
pentance and faith and to a quality of life which is truly Christian. 
‘Protestant ecclesiasticism’’ which aspires after power, “‘pietist ex- 
hibitionism,” which lives in detachment from the world, “pragmatic 
theological liberalism,’’ which would make the Church the servant 
of the community are insufficient. Church membership is some- 
thing quite different from Christian discipleship. When the Church 
becomes a true fellowship of the followers of Christ; when each local 
congregation is a hearth of spiritual fire; when the exultant joy of 
the early Christian is recovered, the Christian ethos will be reborn 
in society and something accomplished which theological world re- 
formers and pietistic escapists can never achieve. 

Dr. Norborg, the writer of this article, is of Norwegian origin, a 
Lutheran clergyman, and former professor of philosophy in the 
University of Minnesota. He is the author of several important 
works, among which is Varieties of Christian Experience. During 
the War he headed up the activities of U.N.R.A. in the Scandinavian 
countries. His new book Operation Moscow has just come from 
the press. 


When the Church is the Church men emerge who worthily ex- 
press the meaning and responsibilities of the Christian fellowship. 
Such a man was Thomas Chalmers, who, in the judgment of his 
fellow-countryman, Carlyle, was the greatest Scotsman since John 
Knox. 

Destined to be remembered in history as the leader of those Scot- 
tish evangelicals, whose conception of the Church and its freedom 
led to the Disruption of 1843, “the most honorable act for Scotland 
that its whole history supplies,” the figure of Chalmers is impressively 
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portrayed on this centennial year of his death by the Rev. Dr. G. D. 
Henderson, the distinguished professor of Church History in the 
University of Aberdeen. Moved by a “concern for the Christian 
good of Scotland,” Thomas Chalmers faced the practical realities of 
the Industrial Revolution in his native land. Mathematician, econ- 
omist, pastor, philosopher, and theologian, Chalmers was supremely 
great as a preacher. In this admirable article, ““Thomas Chalmers 
as Preacher,’ Professor Henderson describes a pulpit orator of over- 
whelming power whose chief greatness lay in his intensity; whose 
appeal was directed to the individual conscience and whose answer 
to the crisis which he loyally and concretely faced was Jesus Christ. 


Baron von Hiigel once remarked that “Christianity taught us to 
care.” When the Church is the Church; when the Spirit of Christ 
is a living reality within its ranks, a loving concern for others is a 
hall-mark of the Church’s life. Love as an active dominating prin- 
ciple in personal behavior, the shepherd’s heart in the supreme sense, 
entered into history with Jesus Christ. How Jesus brought a new 
concern into human relations, adding a new element to the work of 
the priests, teachers, and prophets who preceded him in Israel’s his- 
tory, is lucidly and inspiringly set forth by Professor W. C. Mavis in 
his article “Jesus’ Influence on the Pastoral Ministry.” Jesus was 
person-minded. In his ministry he gave a new and revolutionary 
expression to the meaning of service. One would like that in some 
future article the author would show how the greatest of Christian 
pastors were influenced in their ministry not merely by the pastoral 
example of Jesus but by their loving sense of indebtedness to him 
who as the Chief Shepherd “gave his life for the sheep.” 


In the article, “How Shall Power Be Moralized?” by Canon Cyril 
E. Hudson, we are brought face to face with one of the most crucial 
problems of our time. Modern man is in possession of unprece- 
dented and uncanny power. He is inspired by a power mysticism. 
How can power be made to serve ethical ends? What contribution 
can the Christian Church make towards the solution of this problem? 

This very able and cogent study was delivered as an address to a 
group of British scientists who had invited Canon Hudson as a 
Churchman to speak to them on the particular subject of this paper. 
The paper is an excellent statement of our contemporary power prob- 
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lem in all its tragic complexity. After a period in which it was taken 
for granted that all problems were ultimately technological, and that 
scientific knowledge would automatically contribute to human wel- 
fare, without the scientist’s becoming concerned about the use made 
of his discoveries, scientists are now the foremost to recognize that 
human nature and the present organization of human society make 
man’s possession of limitless power a grave peril for the future of 
mankind. At a time when the name for nations is “Powers,” and 
when the human struggle is not between rights and wrongs but be- 
tween sovereign “powers,” there is a deep rift in the modern mind. 
People want to be moral and to do good but cannot. The emergence 
of both the totalitarian and the welfare state is an attempted answer 
to the problem of dealing with the anarchy presented by individuals 
and groups. But neither can solve the problem adequately. Two 
realities need to be taken into account. One is the Christian view 
of man who cannot fulfill his human destiny under God as a purely 
autonomous individual but as a being who has responsibilities to 
God and his fellowmen. Man is naturally a social being. The State 
must make it possible for him to fulfill his life in social relations that 
are not politically determined. But, alas, those who possess power 


have totally different views of man and the universe. This makes 
necessary the rehabilitation of the concept of natural law in the mod- 
ern consciousness. ‘This is our second need. But a true doctrine 
of natural law involves revealed religion and the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. 


Our final article takes us into a realm not immediately related to 
the contemporary world. The Rev. Eric F. F. Bishop, a distin- 
guished Anglican clergyman who has spent many years in his 
Church’s service in the Holy Land, gives us a dramatic description 
of the famous road from Jerusalem to Damascus, “the Great North 
Road.” More events relating to world-history took place on that 
road than on any other. It was one of the roads the world Saviour 
trod; it was on this road that the dominant figure in the organization 
and development of the Christian Church was converted. Readers 
of THEoLocy Topay will be deeply indebted to the distinguished 
author for his richly Biblical and finely poetical survey of the land- 
marks on the road along which the future Apostle to the Gentiles 
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rode his camel, until he fell on his face before the One who became 
the sovereign Lord of his life. 

Might it not be said that what we all need in the modern Church 
is to tread each one in devotional remembrance and in living con- 
temporary experience “The Great North Road,” until the living 
Christ meets us too, and subdues us to himself for the tasks of our 
time. 


J. A. M. 





THE MOTHER OF US ALL 


By Bruce M. METZGER 


the nature and function of the Church. The Apostle Paul, 

for example, refers to the Church as the body of Christ, indi- 
cating thereby that only in so far as individual members heed the 
commands of their Head and work in harmony with one another can 
the Church be healthy and vigorous. Again, more than one Apostle, 
by comparing the Church to a building, discloses that the divine 
Architect has appointed to each living stone a place and a task to 
fulfill in completing the holy temple of the Lord, of which Jesus 
Christ is the chief cornerstone. Yet again, our Lord, doubtless echo- 
ing the Shepherd Psalm, likens the Church to a flock of sheep which 
he, as the good shepherd, defends from the perils of this life and 
leads into pleasant pastures and beside still waters. Once again, be- 
cause she is called the bride of Christ, the Church can know that 
Christ loves her with the deepest affection, and that she may look with 
eagerness to the joyous union of the Bridegroom and his beloved at 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. 

In addition to these familiar figures of the Church, the New Testa- 
ment contains still another metaphor, one which Protestants have 
almost forgotten. In an elaborately constructed allegory in his im- 
passioned Epistle to the Galatians, Paul contrasts the children of 
Hagar, the bondwoman, with the children of Sarah, the free woman. 
The former are under servitude to the law of Mount Sinai; the latter, 
as children of the divine promise, receive the inheritance which be- 
longs to the free-born. The pith of the Apostle’s similitude is that 
the Church is the Jerusalem that is above, “which is the mother of 
us all” (Gal. 4: 26). 

How many tender and comforting thoughts do these words imply! 
Paul means by them, first of all, that the Church gives birth to the 
children of God. As we were born of two human parents, so the 
Scriptures speak of our second birth in terms of God as our Father 
and the Church as our mother. Another Apostle elaborates upon 
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this imagery when he refers to God who “according to his abundant 
mercy hath begotten us again . . .” so that we were “born not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God” (I Pet. 
1: 3,23). Where does a man hear the Word of God, this power that 
generates newness of life? Must we not answer that it was through 
the Church that we came to know God as our Father? Our parents 
or our minister or some other member of the Church mediated to us 
the Word of the living God. It is ever thus; apart from the Church 
we would have known nothing of salvation. Even Robinson Crusoe, 
on a lonely isle, enjoyed the ministry of the Church when he dis- 
covered in the sea chest cast up by the waves a copy of the Holy 
Bible—transmitted, translated, and distributed by the Church. Pon- 
dering the matter we must acknowledge that Cyprian, the good 
bishop of Carthage in the third century, correctly phrased the ex- 
perience of every Christian thus: “That one can have God as his 
Father, he must first have the Church as his mother.” 

Furthermore, the Church not only gives birth to us as individuals, 
but she is also the loving parent of many a charitable organization 
and benevolent institution. Hospitals, orphanages, asylums for the 
infirm, the aged, the mentally ill; all these have been largely Church- 
inspired and Church-related. 

Is a mother’s task finished when she has brought forth her child? 
Far from it; her task just begins. So too the Church, like a good 
mother, ever nourishes, sustains, and guides us from birth to the 
grave. She teaches the head, warms the heart, and directs the feet; 
or, more concretely, she educates her children in the mysteries of the 
most holy faith, she inspires them with love for God and for their 
brothers in the Father’s family, she incites them to deeds of charity 
and mercy both within and without the household of faith. And if 
she is a faithful mother, she will also chastise her erring children. 

Too long have Protestants relinquished this expressive and mean- 
ingful image of the mother Church (mater ecclesia) to Roman Catho- 
lics and Christian Scientists. Let us recover our rightful heritage 
and affirm with Calvin, writing of the visible Church as mother: 
“There is no other way of entrance into life, unless we are conceived 
by her, born of her, nourished at her breast, and continually pre- 
served under her care and government till we are divested of this 
mortal flesh, and ‘become like the angels.’ ” 





ONE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH’ 


By Emit BRUNNER 


I 


HE New Testament knows nothing of a Church which is the 
object of faith; it therefore knows nothing of faith in the 
Church. The Church, which is the fellowship of Jesus Christ, 
is a fact, a reality, in which one lives; it is not an invisible entity like 
God, in whom one believes, or like the life which is hidden in Christ. 
The Church is composed of people, “the saints,” those who “in every 
place call upon the name of Jesus Christ the Lord.” ‘To be sure, that 
which binds them together in a mysterious way is invisible, and the 
ground and origin of their unity are similarly invisible. But this 
unity itself is visible; it is visible in the gathering together for divine 
worship, as well as in the fellowship of the exchange of spiritual and 
material gifts. 

Because the Church is that in which one lives as a Christian and 
which he daily experiences as an actuality, a doctrine of the Church 
has not yet been formulated. Only separate problems originating 
within it—such as its order, its gifts and ministrations (xapiovara xal 
Staxoviar), its tasks both within and without—have been discussed 
from a practical point of view. It is only indirectly, therefore, that 
a “doctrine of the Church” can be obtained from the witnesses in the 
New Testament. 

This is true, moreover, not only of the Church of the first genera- 
tion, but also of the entire first two centuries of its existence. At a 
very early time indeed the rise of gnostic sects and the Montanist 
separatists called forth a certain theological reflection concerning the 
Church, particularly concerning its unity and its authority, but Au- 
gustine at the end of the fourth century was the first to formulate a 
real theological argument and definition of the Church. This was 
at a time when the Church was no longer a struggling minority but 
a peaceful majority, when it no longer ranged itself over against an 
unbelieving ‘‘world” but more and more was identified with the to- 


1 This article, written specially for THEOLOGy Topay, was translated by Bruce M. Metzger. 
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tality of all people in the Roman Empire. In this era the Church 
was far from presenting an unmistakable appearance, standing out by 
contrast against the background of an unbelieving world. It pre- 
sented now only the more or less abstract appearance of all men en- 
meshed in the commonality of life. It was then that Augustine 
found it necessary to formulate the concept of “the invisible Church,” 
which at a much later time proved to be so perilous. But even Au- 
gustine’s concept of the Church was nothing more than an interlude. 
An entirely different understanding of the Church became normative 
for the next one thousand years; it was the Roman Catholic Church 
of priests and the Pope, in which a holy canon law and a centrally or- 
ganized authority of jurisdiction defined more and more closely the 
nature and concept of the Church. But not even then was there 
formulated a normative and dogmatic theory concerning the Church. 

Such a doctrine was formulated first at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. When the Roman Church with its pretension to exclusive au- 
thority set itself in opposition to the knowledge of the Gospel, so 
lately recovered by the Reformers, the latter realized that they were 
compelled to resist all papal pretension to authority, for they had de- 
rived from nothing less than the New Testament the true, original 
concept of the Church. Not because of theological zeal, but by rea- 
son of bitter necessity, they were the first who set about defining the 
nature of the Church and constructing a doctrine of the Church based 
upon the witness of Biblical revelation. Indeed, this doctrine of the 
Church was a significant part of that which is called the Reformation. 
We can never be too grateful to the Reformers for their ecclesiastical 
achievement. Our gratitude, however, would turn into a false, anti- 
reformation principle of authority and tradition if we should regard 
the work of the Reformers as closed and their formulation as “ir- 
reformable.” We must never forget that their knowledge was gained 
and defined through an historical situation—through, that is, their 
struggle against Romish error. Instead of constantly reiterating the 
formulas of the Reformers, we. must think through afresh the nature 
of the Church as it is revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures. 


II 


In the New Testament the Church is never an “institution,” a 
“something,” but it is simply “the people of God,” the true Israel. 
The Church is a community of people whose foundation is the recon- 
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ciling work of Jesus Christ and whose life is the presence of the resur- 
rected Lord through the Holy Spirit. The Church is the body of 
which Jesus Christ is the head. It is a reality composed of personal 
relationships. It is the new life which originates through the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ among men—a life which can only be hinted at by 
such words as faith, love, hope, justification, regeneration, and com- 
munion in Christ, but which can never be expressed exhaustively. 
Ubi Christus, ibi ecclesia (““Where Christ is, there is the Church”’). 
This Church, in short, is the fellowship of men who have been re- 
newed through Christ and are united with their Lord. 

In the Church we find a unity involving two principles which are 
entirely separate from each other: truth and fellowship. Apart from 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, “truth” is abstract, impersonal, 
a “something” concerning which one speaks using the word “it.” 
Jesus Christ however says: “I am the truth.” The truth has come to 
us in him, because God, who is truth, has come to usin him. There- 
fore Jesus Christ is the answer to the problem of fellowship, the so- 
cial problem. For where he is, there true fellowship emerges. No 
fellowship exists apart from him, for he is not only the revelation of 
truth, but he is also the self-communication of love, that love which 
is God himself. Therefore, where Jesus Christ is, there is fellow- 
ship. The element of fellowship is as essential as the element of 
truth; indeed, both are nothing less than the love of God in Jesus 
Christ. As this truth, this Logos (Word), is no abstract idea of truth 
but is the Son who came to us in the flesh as a man, so this fellowship 
is not a human federation, not a social institution, but is a personal 
fellowship in a twofold sense: fellowship with the Father through the 
Son, and fellowship thereby with men as brethren. Just as this truth 
of revelation is sui generis and cannot be comprehended within any 
philosophical concept, so this fellowship is also sui generis and can- 
not be comprehended within any sociological concept. It is a fel- 
lowship of newly formed human beings, those born again through 
Jesus Christ. 
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III 


Very soon, however, this Church of Christ developed into some- 
thing quite different. When the truth of the resurrection was no 
longer understood in a personal way but as a revealed doctrine, then 
fellowship was likewise no longer understood personally but as an in- 
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stitution. ‘Truth is now regarded as dogma, and to believe means to 
hold dogma as true. The Church moreover, is first of all a priest- 
hood, which keeps the blessing of salvation, based on Christ, and dis- 
penses it through the sacraments. The communio sanctorum is no 
longer understood personally as a communio of those who are sancti, 
but essentially as a participatio in the sancta, that is, in holy things 
and possessions. Henceforward the Church is comprised of a part 
which dispenses and a part which receives, the priesthood and the la- 
ity; and fellowship is no longer the essence of the Church. Yet there 
remained in the Church of the first thousand years a recollection that 
the Church is essentially the people of God and that the revelation 
in Christ was granted to this people of God. Only with the rise of 
the new Roman Catholicism at the beginning of the eleventh century 
did the separation into a dispensing and a receiving Church become 
definitive. Then the real Church was conceived of as an institution 
embracing the authority of priests, bishops, and Popes, and as a teach- 
ing Church which dispenses and secures salvation for individuals. 

The Reformation was basically a protest against this institutional- 
ized Church which had grievously erred from the New Testament 
concept of revelation, truth, and Church. Luther was the first to 
discover again that the original meaning of revelation and salvation 
is the coming of God personally to us in Jesus Christ, involving a 
personal encounter in faith. Luther likewise discovered the import 
of personal fellowship involved in the Church, that is, a fellowship 
grounded in Christ. ‘There are actually no objective means of sal- 
vation which are imparted in the sacraments; there is actually no 
holy canon law through which the dispensing and receiving Church 
is divided from one another as priests and laity; there is actually no 
Church which is an institution of salvation. There is only a Church 
which is nothing other than the fellowship of those bound together 
into one body through Jesus Christ, each member of which is funda- 
mentally a priest who receives and dispenses. 

Although the rediscovery of the Gospel by the Reformers was a 
great achievement, yet they were not able to banish entirely the Ro- 
man Catholic leaven. On the other hand, in their purifying of the 
Church the Reformers swept out much which, though then in a per- 
verted form, had derived from the original nature of the Church. 
They were unable to rid themselves of the representation of the 
Church as an institution. In their teaching the Reformers success- 
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fully overcame such an impersonal concept, but in the practical life 
of the Church and in what may be called the instinctive view of the 
Church, this idea has persisted even to the present. For the average 
Protestant, the Church is a “something,” an institution, an organiza- 
tion, a corporation similar to the state or to a federation, provided 
with fixed laws and organs. Even though one abstractly formulates 
the Church quite differently as regards theology, still in one’s practi- 
cal thinking one always relapses into this institutional idea. Thus 
it happens that if one speaks of what “‘the Church” does or says, or of 
what it ought to do or say, one always falls into the error of thinking 
of what this corporation does or says through its “organs,’”’ through, 
for example, its pastors, its synods, and so forth. 

This relapse into an impersonal and institutional way of thinking 
is most deeply rooted in the Roman Catholic misunderstanding of 
the nature of saving truth; namely, that truth is dogma and faith is 
assent to dogma, or—which is no better—that truth is the revealed 
teaching of the Bible and faith is assent to this revealed truth in the 
Bible. The corollary of this false understanding of truth is the fact 
that as a rule the Protestant Church is as little a real fellowship as 
the Roman Catholic. The intellectualistic, impersonal understand- 
ing of truth leads to an intellectualistic concept of faith. How con- 
trary to the New Testament all this is! In the New Testament, it 
need scarcely be mentioned, faith is identical with life in the love of 
God. But through this orthodoxy of quid pro quo, faith and love 
are separated, just as truth and fellowship are separated. As truth, 
conceived of as a doctrine, is impersonal, so the Church, conceived of 
as an organization or institution, is also impersonal. ‘The Churches 
which have emerged from the Reformation lack almost entirely this 
element of a truly vital fellowship in Christ. 

All this has resulted in a most unfortunate consequence. In their 
struggle against a false visibility of the Church, the Reformers—at 
least Zwingli and Calvin—taught the doctrine of the “invisible” 
Church. By this was meant a Church which is not only a fellow- 
ship, but is also an “‘invisible fellowship of faith.” The chief em- 
phasis was that all members profess belief in one faith. Whether 
they lived as brethren, and whether their worship and their daily 
life bore the imprint of a fellowship formed by Christ, was not 
frequently questioned. Since both the principal definitions of the 
Church, coetus fidelium and numerus praedestinatorum, bear a quite 
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individualistic stamp, the reproach from Roman Catholicism, that 
Protestantism is stark individualism, is not entirely unjustified. It is 
no longer properly understood that the Church is, first of all, a living 
fellowship which not only proceeds out of union with Christ, but also 
leads to Christ. In place of the mater ecclesia, within which alone 
one can be united with Christ, there emerges a conception of an ec- 
clesiastical association, which arises by reason of a federation of indi- 
vidual believers. 


IV 


All these deformities which have emerged in the history of the 
Church down to the present day will doubtless become all the more 
conspicuous as we now pass on to investigate the separate character- 
istics of the Church’s nature as they are enumerated in the creed: “I 
believe in one holy catholic Church.” * 

1. The Church of Jesus Christ, as regards its nature, is one. Jesus 
Christ, who is the head of his fellowship, has only one body. Since 
the Church is the fellowship of life, which is begotten by Jesus Christ, 
it can be only one. Now, however, there are, as a matter of fact, 
many “Churches.” In the organization of independent ecclesiastical 
bodies, multiplicity can be a serious danger to the unity of the 
Church and can become a scandal; and it is so today, but it must not 
beso. The unity of the Church does not necessarily mean a unity of 
ecclesiastical organization and government. To suppose that this 
aspect belongs of necessity to the unity of the Church is the conse- 
quence of confusing the people of God with an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, a confusion which is typical of the Romish conception of the 
Church and which has come to prevail also in Protestant “Churches.” 
Neither the limiting of a Church by territorial boundaries, nor the 
variety of ecclesiastical and cultic forms, involves, in itself, a destruc- 
tion of or even a peril to the Church. Unity is not uniformity. 
Again, even the coexistence of different ecclesiastical bodies in one 
and the same place is not in itself an evil, if only these different ec- 
clesiastical bodies are joined with one another by the bond of broth- 
erly love, by mutual recognition as Churches, and by readiness to 
work with one another. Since the temperaments of various people 
differ so widely, it is quite in order that they should arrange their 


1 The author refers to the original form of the Nicene Creed; see below at VI. 4.—Trans- 
lator. 
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worship and their devotional activity in different ways. In the fu- 
ture we must not strive for a greater uniformity but, on the con- 
trary, for an even greater differentiation. What the Salvation Army, 
with its own extraordinary structure as an army, can accomplish for 
Christ, that the Church of England, with its directly opposite struc- 
ture, cannot accomplish. The “Army of Jesus Christ’’ requires 
many kinds of “weapons” and must be quite flexible in its operations. 
Here we must definitely discard the ideas of ecclesiastical unity which 
have descended from the time of the Reformation, since they are all 
closely orientated to the Roman Catholic idea of the Church. 

But we must take still another step. The diversity of creeds is far 
from implying a lack of unity. The theology of Matthew is not that 
of Paul, and the theology of Paul is not that of John. Witness to the 
salvation accomplished by Jesus Christ is the basis of the Church and 
witness to his resurrection is the Church’s life; yet neither witness 
implies an identity of theological interpretation. On the other hand 
it is only this diversity of the truth of revelation and doctrine which 
results in the furtherance of the absolute unity of the Churches’ 
creeds. ‘There is no scandal in the fact that Lutherans and Calvinists 
do not have precisely the same understanding of the Lord’s Supper. 
The scandal, however, is that they therefore cannot celebrate the 
communion with each other; which indeed amounts to this, that 
they do not acknowledge each other to be the Church. The cause 
for the division is not the diversity of the creeds but a sectarian, over- 
weening pride and desire for special recognition. As long as the 
creed expresses the fact that the Church is a living fellowship which 
is grounded in the redemption secured by Jesus Christ, more precise 
theological explications of the truth of revelation and the nature of 
the Church may be quite diversified. As long as and whenever Chris- 
" tians can recognize one another as brethren in Christ, the unity of 
the Church is assured; and when this is the case, their unity is dis- 
played in a willingness to assist one another in the work of the 
Church. We must learn that no one of the existing Churches pos- 
sesses all the truth, nor has it developed satisfactorily all its necessary 
functions. The mutual readiness to learn from one another is a far 
more significant manifestation of unity than the struggle after unity 
of organization and Church order, just as the mutual readiness to 
learn theologically from one another is more significant than the set- 
tlement of differences between confessions. So far as the ecumenical 
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movement recognizes this and strives more and more closely to ap- 
proximate it, to that extent is the movement on the right track in 
understanding what constitutes the unity of the Church. The Ro- 
man unity, however, is the product of a truly anti-Christian coercion, 
and it is only by this coercion that it maintains itself. In a world 
which is striving after national totalitarianism in the political field, 
the Church can become an illustrious ideal which the world may re- 
gard with admiration and secret envy; but all such totalitarianism in 
the Church is the opposite of true unity and is, in fact, nothing less 
than a betrayal of Christ. 


V 


2. “One holy catholic Church.” The Church is holy (heilig) be- 
cause it is the fellowship of saints (Heiligen). "The Church is holy 
through him who makes it holy (heiligt). To be holy is the same 
thing as to be the property of Jesus Christ and to be the vessel of 
his Holy Spirit. There is a twofold misunderstanding of holiness, 
namely, the cultic, objectivistic error and the moral, subjectivistic 
error. The cultic objectivistic variety, which has thoroughly in- 
fected the Roman Catholic Church, consists in the identification 
of holiness with material objects. It comes to its crassest expression 
in the dogma of transubstantiation. ‘The bread is turned into the 
body of Christ. Less crass, but quite as perilous, is the identification 
of the authority of Christ with the authority of the Pope, or the 
identification of the full power of Christ with the magical power of 
the priest, who, by means of a formula, turns the bread into the body 
of Christ. Here the holiness of Christ is a thing and it is tied to a 
human act or manipulation. The numinous is localized. 

In all these examples of terrible misconstruing of true holiness, a 
remnant of holiness still remains which awakens religious awe be- 
cause it points to the presence of the holy God. In subjectivistic 
moralism, however, this feeling of the Wholly Other, the presence of 
the Holy One who comes from the other side, either vanishes alto- 
gether or is almost entirely obliterated. Here holiness is under- 
stood only in terms of morality. The Church is holy because it is 
comprised of people who obey the law of Christ and who indicate by 
their manner of living that they are holy. If the former is the char- 
acteristic error of Roman Catholicism, the latter has infected Protes- 
tantism. The Protestant Church of the present suffers from nothing 
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so much as moralism. The true holiness of the Church, however, is 
this, that it lives only by the free grace of God in Jesus Christ and 
seeks its holiness only in him. 

Separation from the world is bound up with holiness. The ques- 
tion, however, is how the Church should separate itself from the 
world. ‘True holiness consists in exclusive obedience to Christ. 
The distinguishing mark of the sect is that the line of demarcation 
between the Christian and the world is placed in something which is 
certainly neither Christ nor comes from Christ. Measured by this 
standard, the Roman Catholic Church is the sect par excellence. 
For it maintains that obedience to itself, to its dogma, to its ec- 
clesiastical structure, is that which divides the world from the 
Church; extra ecclesiam [Romanam], nulla salus. Pope Boniface 
VIII declared, “‘Subjection to the Pope is indispensable to salvation.” 
But likewise the Churches which have sprung from the Reformation 
have not rid themselves entirely of this sectarian concept of holiness, 
and several of them ape the Roman Church by saying: extra ec- 
clesiam [nostram], nulla salus. ‘The intransigence and self-right- 
eousness of such Churches is what makes ecumenical co-operation so 
difficult. 

This false distinction, however, is not the only evil. Equally er- 
roneous is a lack of all distinction whatever—in a word, worldliness. 
It flourishes upon the decay of the consciousness of holiness. When 
this obtains the Church is transformed into an ethical culture school, 
its message of proclamation into moralistic or social instruction, its 
divine worship into a kind of theatrical or concert-like performance 
with a religious veneer, and it understands itself as a sort of associa- 
tion for the cultivation of the ethical and religious life. It is a sorry 
state when the Church is falsely supernatural; it is a still sorrier state 
when it no longer even recognizes its own supernaturalness. 

It is the paradox of true holiness that it is at once full-orbed super- 
naturalism and a genuine humanity; in other words, that it is the 
supernaturalism of the holy love of God. This love has been fully 
revealed and has completely drawn nigh in Jesus Christ alone, and it 
is found only by him who believes in the miracle of the reconciliation 
on the Cross. Where it is laid hold of in faith, there it produces that 
love which expresses itself without ostentation in everyday matters 
(see the parable of the Last Judgment, Matthew 25: 31-46). As this 
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love is fellowship, and produces fellowship, so it originates in fel- 
lowship. 

The lack of fellowship is therefore a symptom of the lack of holi- 
ness. The Church has failed miserably not simply by showing so 
little interest in the social problems of the present day; it has failed 
even more abjectly in that it has not, by its very existence, been a 
solution of these problems. It is accorded so little respect because it 
has manifested so little of its supernaturalness through its fellowship. 
The world no longer believes the Church’s word, because this word 
lacks power to produce fellowship and because this word does not 
proceed from a real fellowship. 


VI 


3. “One holy catholic Church.” The nature of the Church is 
absolutely personal and absolutely universal. It is the second be- 
cause it is the first. Only the absolutely personal can be truly uni- 
versal; it is only the love of God revealed in Christ which can be 
understood by all and which has to do with everyone. Jesus Christ 
alone has the right to be totalitarian. He lays claim to everything 
and everybody. And he proves his right to totalitarianism by exer- 
cising his sovereign authority in setting us free. Indeed, his au- 
thority is known and can be known only in freedom. 

The Church has obscured its innate universalism—its value for all 
peoples, races, and classes—by substituting a certain kind of respect- 
ability for the truth of Christ and the life of Christ. Missionaries 
have created unnecessary difficulties because they have wished to 
force European and American characteristics of the Church upon 
people of other races and other cultures. A Chinese was not cre- 
ated by God to become a Presbyterian but to become a possession of 
Jesus Christ. The Gospel is universal; Calvinistic theology is not, 
though it is admirable as a theological exposition of the truth of 
Christ in terms of the tradition of European culture. All theology, 
even the best, is only partial knowledge and needs therefore a con- 
stant review. ‘The rigidity of theological doctrines has worked a de- 
cided detriment to the universality of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The realization of the Church’s universality has been hampered 
most of all by the Church’s lack of strength and wisdom in missionary 
work. No longer does the Church have power to speak effectively 
to spiritually-minded men of our century, and it has just as little in- 
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fluence with the newly formed “fourth estate,” the industrial work- 
ers. In a spiritual as well as in a sociological sense, it has become a 
middle-class institution because it has not expressed Christian fellow- 
ship in its own existence, but only a common bourgeois life. In 
short, the universality of the Gospel cannot fully manifest itself be- 
cause of the sectarian spirit of the several ecclesiastical groups and 
confessions. It is not the multiplicity of Churches in itself, but the 
fights among these Churches; and it is not the diversity of doctrine 
and form in itself, but the lack of a common testimony to Christ, 
which has compromised the esteem of the Church in the world and 
has barred its approach to peoples, races, and classes. 

Notwithstanding all this: the miracle of Pentecost occurred and 
does occur again and again, so that the Gospel is not only proclaimed 
in all tongues, but people also recognize and believe that the Church 
is a truly Christian fellowship involving a common life of brother- 
hood, embracing both the most primitive tribes of the South Seas as 
well as the cultured citizens of the East. By this same Pentecostal 
miracle the Bible has not only been translated into hundreds of lan- 
guages, but it is read in these languages and effects the miracle of con- 
version, so that today both recipients of the Nobel Prize and illiterate 
peasants repeat the same Lord’s Prayer. In spite of all its lamentable 
failures, the Church is universal. 

4. The characteristic of apostolicity is a later addition to the creed 
which is not recognized by the Church universal. We mention it 
here because it is true. The Church is apostolic and should be 
apostolic. It is apostolic because it is founded upon the Apostles’ 
testimony to Christ. It should be apostolic because the testimony 
of the Apostles, which is preserved in the New Testament, is the 
norm of its preaching and of its understanding of itself. Only in the 
New Testament can we learn authoritatively what the Church is and 
what it should be. But the word “apostolic” can also be understood 
in a false sense, referring to the establishment of a false principle of 
tradition and the establishment of a false authority of the Church. 
There are Churches which lay exclusive weight upon “apostolic suc- 
cession.” If nothing more were meant by this than that all preach- 
ing of the revealed truth of God and every true aspect of the Church 
go back to the Apostles, one could not think highly enough of 
apostolic succession. In this sense everything that belongs at pres- 
ent to the genuine Church of Christ stands in apostolic succession 
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Unfortunately, however, this is not what is meant by the term. 
Rather, this expression is understood as signifying a principle of 
Church law, namely, the legitimacy of the ordination of bishops, who 
go back in unbroken succession to the Apostles. This high esti- 
mate of a principle of Church law is not only quite questionable in 
itself but is absolutely foreign to the New Testament. It rests ulti- 
mately upon that false concept of an institutional Church, which the 
development of the Church brought into a wrong perspective. 

Even more perilous and in striking opposition to the meaning of 
the New Testament is the pretension to authority which the Roman 
hierarchy and Pope have founded upon the principle of apostolicity. 
Through it the codex juris canonici was placed in the stead of the 
revelation of Christ, and the working of the Holy Spirit was sub- 
ordinated to canon law. Thus the Church as fellowship was not 
only superseded by the Church as an institution, but even the truth 
of revelation itself was made subservient to the authority of the high- 
est officials of the institution. Consequently the Church became a 
supernatural, totalitarian state, which was and will be the model of 
all political totalitarianisms. 


VII 


Where is the true Church? In the time of the Reformation this 
question led to the formulation of the “marks” (notae) of the true 
Church, namely, purity of doctrine and the right administration of 
the Sacraments. Even if by ‘doctrine’ we understood the preaching 
of the Gospel, the first part of this formula is not without difficulty. 
Certainly the Church, the true Church, is present where the Word 
of the living God in Jesus Christ is spoken to men and is received by 
them with a living faith. But the Word of the living God is not 
simply identical with preaching or indeed with theological teaching 
and Christian literature. Not everywhere where good “Biblical” 
words are preached, taught, or written, does God speak; and not only 
when the Church makes, so to speak, an “official” speech, does God 
speak. The perplexity in which the Church’s “evangelization” finds 
itself almost everywhere today, plainly lies in thus incorrectly identi- 
fying the Word of God with “the preaching of the Gospel.” God's 
speaking neither binds itself to such direct Biblical instruction nor 
is the presence of God’s Spirit guaranteed thereby. God can proceed 
in entirely different ways to speak his Word to men and to build his 
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Church, and indeed it seems that in our time all the customary ways 
of “preaching” have, become more or less ineffectual. Today this 
traditional joining of God’s Word and preaching appears to be justi- 
fied neither for the missionary and the evangelistic activity of the 
Church—its spread—nor for the task of the spiritual nourishment and 
strengthening of existing Christian communities. Missionary effort 
must learn to proceed via many “‘indirect’’ ways, and the edification 
of the congregation as a fellowship in Christ requires entirely differ- 
ent means from those usually employed since the time of the Refor- 
mation. 

A true faith, and thus a true Church, will never arise unless God 
speaks his Word. But we must learn afresh how God wishes to speak 
his Word and to free us from all traditional prejudices. 

Concerning the second “mark” of the true Church, the right ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, it is necessary first of all to make sev- 
eral critical observations. Not only does the word “sacrament” 
never appear in the New Testament, but even the idea, as a leading 
idea of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, is lacking as well. At no 
point of the Church’s doctrine did the Reformation make so little 
impact upon the false development of the Middle Ages as right here. 
Let us not forget; it was at this point that the false concept of the 
Church intruded, namely, the contention that the priesthood dis- 
penses the blessing of salvation through the sacrament. It is pre- 
cisely here that the misunderstanding of the Church as an institution 
always emerges. And yet baptism and the Lord’s Supper must be 
understood in the fullest sense as the expressions and the means of 
personal truth and fellowship. Both involve fellowship with Christ 
and fellowship with the “saints.” As was indicated above, the com- 
munio sanctorum came to be understood at an early date in an ob- 
jective rather than a personal sense, as a participation in holy things 
(sancta) rather than a fellowship of holy people (sancti), and conse- 
quently the “‘sacraments’’ were understood as holy things (sancta), 
objective means of salvation. It is here that a great problem con- 
fronts theology, a problem almost totally neglected, namely, how to 
understand baptism and the Lord’s Supper in a personal and non- 
institutional sense, as the means of that kind of communion with 
Christ which involves at the same time a true brotherhood expressed 
in everyday life. 
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At a time when world politics are developing in terrifying propor- 
tions into national totalitarianism or into compulsory collectivism, 
the Church should make certain that it ponders well the significance 
of that fellowship which embraced the entire life of the primitive 
Church immediately after Pentecost. “The Word of God was mighty 
in those days. It proved its might in just this, that it created true 
fellowship, not simply fellowship enjoyed in divine worship—al- 
though this was present to a degree we can scarcely realize—but fel- 
lowship in everyday affairs. As long as the Church cannot furnish 
an example of genuine, day-by-day fellowship, its word will fall, more 
and more, on deaf ears. It is necessary, therefore, to be exceedingly 
attentive whenever a new and genuine fellowship among Christians 
manifests itself and to take seriously such manifestations, being care- 
ful not to suppress them with concepts hallowed by tradition. In 
this sense the present essay is only a beginning of a new understand- 
ing of the nature of the Church, and it must in nowise be regarded 
as the last word on the subject. 





RESTORE THE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


By CHRISTOPHER NORBORG 


I 


‘ X J HERE Christian theology is healthy and clear, the term 
“fellowship” will remain a pregnant category, full of Bibli- 
cal and historical meaning. This theological fact reflects 

the truth that wherever the believers make an impact upon the hu- 

man life around them, they do so in the joyful consciousness of shar- 
ing a common mission to which, as a living fellowship, they have been 
ordained by God. In this consciousness they stand united in the re- 
sponsibility, the burden, and the victory of the Christian mission in 

a world of resistence. 

Traditionally, this Christian fellowship, which is as organic as it 
is deeply personal, has been defined in two ways: 


(1) As ecclesia una sancta et catholica, ‘the blessed, mystical, great 
church’ (Augustine, Serm. 252, 7) which embraces all the life 
and action that, down through the centuries, has welled forth 
from the Reality of Christ Jesus, the Lord. 


(2) As communio sanctorum, the Christian fellowship is under- 
stood in its deeply personal relations of the spiritual family 
whose life is hidden with Christ in God. 


In either case, the Christian fellowship remains an object of faith, 
an assurance of the eternal truth that God has a people on this earth. 
Furthermore, since all Christian faith is an eschatological affirmation, 
this faith in the Christian fellowship knows that the full meaning of 
this ecclesia militans will stand revealed only in that day, “when he 
shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all them 
that believe (because our testimony among you was believed)” (II 
Thess. 2: 10). 

The last parenthesis is of essential significance in our connection, 
because it defines, by way of historical description, how the Church 
everywhere comes into and remains in existence: Since the days of 
Galilee and of Pentecost, the Christian fellowship is created by the 
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Holy Spirit through the testimony of the works of God in Christ, the 
Mediator. 

Mystical and societal fellowships abound in history. Man is a so- 
cial animal, and human nature craves fellowship. For man it is a 
curse, as unnatural as it is self-dissolving, to have to go it alone. 

Modern sociologists and psychiatrists have discovered this fact of 
Creation, this observation of the Book of Genesis: Man is a fellow- 
ship-seeking creature. At the same time, however, they reject the 
notion that man in his religious urge is stretching out for a meta- 
physical fellowship, a communion with God. The best our sociolo- 
gists can do for religion is to present as accurate a description as pos- 
sible of religious community patterns; while the psychiatrists, at best, 
will admit, for good or for bad, that ne faith is a subjective 

“reality” of psychic force. 

Thus, the modern sciences of human nature tend to block their 
own inquiry by starting and ending in a skepsis which admits of 
nothing more than pragmatic verities. In fact, by choosing to re- 
main dilettantes in the field of epistemology, students of the social 
sciences become so myoptically fascinated with the phenomena, that 
they do not know what to do with the ontological de profundis of 
our human existence. 

This critical observation must be directed to all modern men and 
women: We live in a trivial age, poor in thought, shallow of emo- 
tions, and frightened by the chill air of Eternity. Having lost our 
sense of proportions (which can only exist where Eternity remains a 
disturbing possibility) we wade around in a shadow world of appear- 
ances. In this ghost-like existence we become restless, noisy, and 
frightened. We seek rest and comfort, either in the nirvana of the 
crowd, or in the inner sanctum of our self-satisfied self. Most of the 
time, however, we are just busy. Life is so short, and there are so 
exceedingly many things which we must get done. We know not 
why. 

In all this there is no genuine experience of true fellowship except 
with one, or two, or a very few fellow men. Thus fellowship be- 
comes, at best, an expression of an eclecticism of a purely subjective 
kind. Modern mass man is a lonesome creature. 

In its forced brevity, this analytical sketch of the situation of 
modern man still remains of interest, because it establishes certain 
points of departure for our discussion of the restoration of the Chris- 
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tian fellowship in our day and age. The indications are that the 
modern pagan would be inclined to react (“think”’ is too serious a 
word for the situation) to the reality of the communio sanctorum of 
the Church in one of the following manners: (1) The Church is the 
institution which serves those whose behavior pattern is conditioned 
by a religious upbringing; (2) the Church is that crowd which still 
is afraid of being themselves, and, therefore, likes to get together for 
mutual comfort; (3) the Church is the gathering of those more sim- 
ple souls who do not grasp that man carries a temple around in his 
own mind; (4) the Church is that group of contemplative souls who 
are so intrinsically selfish that they refuse to accept responsibility for 
the long overdue change of a rotten social order; or, (5) the Church 
is the opium of the people, whereby a politically corrupt class of ex- 
ploiters try to keep the underprivileged classes in subjugation, filth, 
and poverty. 

In this paper it is not our purpose to answer all, if any, of these 
modern criticisms of the Christian fellowship. This circumstance 
does not, however, in the least imply that the neo-pagan attacks upon 
the Christians in the practice of their faith do not contain a biting 
warning to the believers within the Christian Church. 

Our enemies are keen observers, as outspoken as they are bitter. 
Repentance may reveal that, as Christians, we are, at least to some 
extent and in some concrete instances, ourselves the cause of this bit- 
terness. In fact, a deep-going Christian repentance may be the great- 
est need of the Christian fellowship of our day. It has happened be- 
fore in Church history that such was the case (Revelation, chaps. 2 
and 3). 

Keeping this spiritual challenge in mind, the main fact to point 
out here is that in all the pagan misconceptions of the Church, as out- 
lined above, general agreement exists on one fundamental point: 
Whatever its special point of attack, neo-paganism is united in the 
basic notion, that the Christian fellowship is nothing but another hu- 
man, often all-too-human, gathering of people. 

Contrasting this judgment of the Church with the high claims 
which our Christian faith makes for the communion of saints, it be- 
comes painfully clear that the restoration of the Christian fellowship, 
needed today, touches the very mission of the Church. It also im- 
plies that our weakened position vis-a-vis the world takes the form of 
a direct challenge to our whole Christian ethos. 
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If such is the character of our present Christian situation, it is clear 
that the lost, but boisterous, modern generation cannot be served or 
saved by a Laodicean Christendom. 


II 


It is a sign of Christian promise that growing numbers of earnest 
believers, of every tongue and denomination, are becoming conscious 
of the weak state of the Church. The keynote of the present Chris- 
tian era is becoming this urge for the rebirth of the Christian fellow- 
ship to spiritual health and missionary vitality. It is recognized that 
the Church suffers from a spiritual anemia, which makes its commu- 
nity life both impersonal and sadly ineffective. 

Of even deeper significance is the encouraging fact that we find a 
decided growth in the understanding of the spiritual and theological 
character of the sickness of the present-day Church. We are on the 
road to recovery as a Christian fellowship, both as una sancta and as 
communio sanctorum, because the Lord in his love for his people has 
smashed the idols of our yesterdays. We can no longer deceive our- 
selves with the unbiblical illusion that this can ever become a “Chris- 
tian” world. The apocalyptic heresy of the social gospel has been 
shattered by the revelation of the barbarism and cynicism of modern 
man. Sin stands revealed as a human reality which cries for salva- 
tion, and which cannot be cured by a few social reforms. The theo- 
logical concept of man has been rediscovered for us by God’s judg- 
ment over our whole civilization. 

This rediscovery is, however, in itself not sufficient to heal the 
Christian fellowship. In fact, a human situation characterized by 
absolute pessimism is just as much of a temptation to sin as is a self- 
glorifying optimism which basks in its own human self-sufficiency. 
The sick existentialism of a Heidegger or the amoral defeatism of an 
Oswald Spengler is but the pessimistic counterpart of the trivial 
instrumentalism of a John Dewey or the optimistic evolutionism of 
the early H. G. Wells. 

In fact, theology today must insist that our present-day Christian 
theology, at long last, become both Christian and theology. For too 
long the Christian pulpit has permitted itself to be a place where a 
pleading voice attempted to be “up-to-date.” The result has been 
that the message has dabbled in sociology, psychology, idealism, and 
general advice. Thus, by attempting to be clever the Christian 
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preacher became irrelevant. For this reason, a theological warning 
must be sounded that just as treacherous as it proved to attempt to 
identify the “progress of man” with the Kingdom of God, just as self 
defeating it is today to harp on the “crisis” of man instead of preach- 
ing Christ, the Lord and Saviour of man. 

Theological prudence finds it necessary to expand this warning to 
include even our well meaning but heretical attempts to win a hear- 
ing for the Gospel by placing before our broken generation an in- 
triguing alternative of “crisis or Christ.” Such an approach is dubi- 
ous even from a psychological point of view, as though the “crisis” 
were something which could be used in order to frighten people. 
The crisis is here. Furthermore, the crisis of human existence is al- 
ways present, even in the so-called ‘progressive’ eras of man’s his- 
tory. Let us be forewarned by the tragic fact that the present day 
destruction of man’s world has not led the stubborn human heart to 
humble itself to seek God. The United Nations is not a spiritual 
gathering. The “crisis or Christ’ ideology is false because it sug- 
gests to modern pagans that once again the Christian pulpit is at- 
tempting an apologetic campaign to stay, so to speak, in the running. 

We are stressing the need of a Biblical rebirth of the Christian ser- 
mon, because theological honesty compels us to believe that if the 
Church does not regain the joyful consciousness of having a Word 
from God to preach, every other remedy must prove worthless in the 
restoration of the Christian fellowship. ‘To refuse to humble our- 
selves before this fundamental truth would be “the disease unto 
death.” In fact, to speak with practical bluntness, it is a question 
whether our clergy and laity would not serve the cause of Christ in 
our confused era better by turning all Church activities and com- 
mittee meetings, over an initial three month period, into sustained 
and prayerful meditation groups, studying the message of the Bible 
and the essential mission of the Church. 

The Church can save the world. But does it? The Church is 
admonished to show the way-less, modern generation the way. And 
yet, what of the biting criticism of the Danish philosopher, Harold 
Hoeffding, that the Church which once led the human procession has 
now become content with rendering spiritual ambulance service? 
Admittedly, the present vogue of psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psycho- 
somatic medicine and ‘“‘mind-healing” indicates that there is a crying 
need for spiritual ambulance service. Indeed, this very situation is 
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but another challenge to the Christian fellowship to repent both of 
its compromising message and of its lack of a Christian agape, ready 
to sacrifice comfort, time, and longsuffering upon the altar of the 
spiritual service of God among men. 

Only, once more, it must be reiterated that this Christian love does 
not spring from a humanitarian feeling of pity but from the gratia 
infusa which alone makes human motivation participate in the love 
of Christ. 

To sum up: the call for the restoration of the Christian fellowship 
can be saved from panic and frustration only by challenging the 
Christian believers to repentance and faith. The paramount and 
ever present need of the Church as communio sanctorum is the hum- 
ble realization of the spiritual law: ‘““Without me, ye can do nothing.” 
Where this truth is accepted and lived, the Christian fellowship will 
retain its theological sanity and its missionary joy. ‘Theological hu- 
mility and spiritual gladness meet in a revitalized Christian fellow- 
ship with a missionary motivation, which looks upon every human 
being as a candidate for life eternal. In this manner the Christian 
fellowship of the una sancta et catholica proclaims the astonishing 
message of the God incarnate who seeks fellowship with man. The 
mockery of the masses, the treachery of the priests, the cowardice of 
the disciples, the annihilating power of the State, the sense of a mis- 
sion blocked, all this, and the derelictio dei meet in the crucified and 
risen Lord, who came to make peace and atonement between God 
and men: “Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of God” (I John 3: 1). 
The Christian fellowship is a bestowed community with God. 


III 


It then follows that the Church as corpus Christi does not need 
any human prestige. How can it believe in God, if it goes astray 
and seeks the glory of men? 

On this point there arises a need of the most severe self criticism 
on behalf of the present Christian fellowship. Whether it be Ro- 
manism with its ex cathedra attitude, or Protestant ecclesiasticism 
in its superiority feeling, whether it be pietist exhibitionism, or the 
accomodating spirit of a pragmatic, theological liberalism, they all 
seek “prestige.”” The New Testament warns us, however, that the 
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Christian fellowship was not commissioned to go out into the world 
to “impress” the world, but to make disciples. And if no disciple is 
higher than his Master, the Christian fellowship must repent of its 
continuous, almost unconscious, hope of being “‘seen by men.” 

Theological self criticism is called to keep in check the sin of that 
natural pride which, ever anew, seeks to nestle in the hearts of the 
believers. Natural man likes to be flattered; and the Biblical an- 
thropology sternly warns that the Christian man of the ecclesia mili- 
tans never outgrows his natural instincts to such an extent that he 
does not continuously need to sanctify and fortify his mind with the 
thought of the lordship of Christ. 

In this perspective the call to the Christian fellowship becomes a 
challenge to sanctification and sacrificial living. It can now be seen 
that what is needed is not the restoration of the Christian fellowship, 
but, rather, the rediscovery of the Christian way of living and think- 
ing. Asa creation of God, the Church is perfect and incorruptible. 
As an expression of a Christian endeavor to be followers of Christ, 
the Church is imperfect and in constant danger of manifold corrup- 
tion. 

The dialectics expressed in the Apostolic letters to the first con- 
gregations still holds true. The saints of God are ordinary mortals 
who can claim no special praise for themselves, since whatever they 
have and are, they have received, and whatever they do, they do—as 
Christians—to the glory of God. Conscious of their utter depend- 
ence upon God’s grace and loving kindness, the children of the Chris- 
tian fellowship must learn to realize that ecclesiastical self-glorifica- 
tion is a direct contradiction of the first principles of the Christian 
revelation. 

For this reason it is clear that the restoration of the Christian fel- 
lowship cannot mean the strengthening of the power of the Church. 
Where the salt of the earth becomes an institution of power, in the 
secular sense of that word, the Church stands in danger of losing its 
soul. Where her aim is continued power for herself, the theologi- 
cally significant becomes subservient to the politically expedient. A 
point in question is the compromising attitude of the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops’ Conference of Fulda vis-a-vis the Nazi state during the 
war. Another and equally disastrous example is the sell-out of Chris- 
tian principles by Lutheran German leadership under Dr. Marahrens 
in condoning the horrendous persecutions of the Jews by Nazism. 
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If the purity of the Gospel is to be preserved, the Christian Church 
must now realize that the Gospel must be served alone, irrespective 
of the political or personal consequences. Otherwise the spokesmen 
of the Church become involved in a dangerous duplicity which may 
lead, as recently happened in Rome, to a situation where the Church 
extends its blessing to the Franco tyranny in Spain, while, the next 
week, American labor leaders are assured that the Church is ready 
to defend the rights of the underprivileged. The Church had better 
leave diplomatic doubletalk alone. 

Because the truth of God is one, the Christian imperative must be 
univocal. In the present pagan era the Christian witnesses must 
understand that no longer can the Church attempt to save both the 
purity of the Gospel and the continued false prestige of a secularized 
Church. Jealous of the glory of God, the Church will speak with 
the prophetic voice of revealed truth against injustice, oppression, 
and political hypocrisy. Faithful to its ordained mission, the Church 
must courageously voice its Christian convictions on the sin of god- 
lessness in all its personal, social, and political forms. And yet woe 
unto a Christian fellowship which forgets that “God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world; but that the world through him 
might be saved” (John 3: 17). 

The task facing the Christian fellowship is always this double one, 
of fearlessly proclaiming the truth, while at the same time, keeping 
itself in a spirit of Christian love, which makes its concrete actions 
and practice different from the life and conduct of unregenerate man- 
kind. The restoration of the Christian fellowship calls for the re- 
surgence of a Christian love which, by the qualitative otherness of its 
spirit, convinces the world of unselfish service and Christlike kind- 
ness. 


IV 


Theological analysis often stands in danger of becoming diagnostic 
to such a degree that it forgets to order the therapeutic treatment 
necessary to change a critical situation in the spiritual life of the 
Church. Just as in the science of medicine, general pathology is 
different from medical practice, even in the science of theology it is 
necessary to proceed from the general to the particular, from the 
realm of Biblical-systematic theology to the concreteness and frank- 
ness of practical theology. 
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The history of practical theology, however, seems to indicate that 
theologians often lack the directness of the New Testament. When 
it comes to ecclesiastical diagnosis and therapy, theological pro- 
nouncements only too often fall into the category of the obvious. 
The advice given remains of such a general character that no con- 
crete operative or curative action can be taken. 

In the question of the restoration of the Christian fellowship, for 
example, the Church and its believers hear a challenge to more 
prayer, more sanctified living, more sacrificial stewardship and other 
spiritual virtues. ‘The mirror held up to the Christian congregation 
is dulled by the dust of the traditional and general admonitions. 
The hearers will say, ‘““How true, how beautiful. God grant that a 
revival might sweep the whole Church, yea, if possible the whole, 
lost world.” 

Mindful of the fact that we are not living in an “ordinary” age, it 
is imperative that theology today—without becoming panicky—have 
the courage to speak with New Testament directness upon the prob- 
lems of Christian testimony. 

The pietistic and legalistic groups of Christians would insist that 
their preaching has retained the Biblical purity of doctrine as well as 
the holy one-sidedness of the moral challenge of Holy Writ. No 
one who has shared the missionary enthusiasm of the pietistic groups 
would deny that the memory of Christ is kept alive in these spiritual 
cells ina pagan world. He would be prepared to maintain, however, 
that a mere resurrection of the pietist ideals does not meet either the 
full challenge of the New Testament or the radical needs of the 
Christian ethos today. 

The pietistic ideal has probably never been described in richer 
beauty than in the following statement by one of its leading theo- 
logical proponents: “The believers do not think of saving this world, 
not even of improving it. What is all-important is to be saved from 
this world. . . . As a heaven-ward, rich, and happy eternity-flock 
they walk among the earth-chained children of this world, as a pro- 
test in life and word, as the evil conscience of this world. And in 
this way, the salt of the earth and the light of the world. . . . Like 
their Master they focus their mind and their life on one single point, 
the one thing needful. They want to be specialists; specialists in 
heaven-pilgrimage and the fishing for men. And like their Master, 
they know that it is only through this one-sidedness that they can 
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come to the rescue of their fellow-men” (Ole Hallesby, Den Kristelige 
Troslaere, vol. I, pp. 98-99). 

Such a paradoxical otherworldliness may call forth immediate pro- 
tests from a Christian generation which has taken for granted that 
Apostolic eschatology and one-sidedness no longer have any signifi- 
cant message to present-day Christian practice. However, before we 
protest too loudly, we ought to recall how it was exactly such a spir- 
itual enthusiasm which built living temples in the winter of Nazi 
concentration camps. Further, the very lives of such believers be- 
came letters of recommendation to fellow-inmates in search of God. 

Above all, sad indeed the day would be when the pietistic commu- 
nities had died away within the body of Christ’s Church. Our 
present-day Christian fellowship needs the pietistic gadfly, even 
though its sting sometimes is more legalistic than evangelical. 

The last observation indicates that what is weak about pietism is 
not that it is too severe, but rather that it is not severe and Biblical 
enough; the New Testament knows of a Christian liberty which is 
infinitely more spontaneous and courageous in the face of an unbe- 
lieving world. ‘The New Testament also preaches an ethical im- 
perative much tougher and more challenging than the pietist ethos of 
indifference to the world’s sufferings. The Biblical agape demands 
a much deeper and personally more expensive commitment than our 
present-day Christian fellowship exemplifies. 

In this manner our discussion concerning the restoration of the 
Christian fellowship has been led to establish the following facts. 
The needed rebirth of the Christian communion cannot come by the 
extension or entrenchment of the secular power-Church as an insti- 
tution of human history. Continued stress on ecclesiasticism as a 
remedy to bolster the prestige of the Christian cause is only possible 
where it is not recognized that the true beauty and the true strength 
of the ecclesia militans is a Christian fellowship filled with the joy of 
the Holy Spirit. The pagan world can walk by the most exquisite 
cathedrals without even taking notice of their grandeur. Where 
pagans enter the fellowship of a living congregation, however, the 
New Testament miracle still may happen: “But if all prophesy, and 
there come in one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he is con- 
vinced of all, he is judged of all: And thus are the secrets of his heart 
made manifest; and so falling down on his face he will worship God, 
and report that God is in you of a truth” (I Cor. 14: 24-25). 
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If the overshadowing purpose of the Christian fellowship is to in- 
troduce God to man and lead man to God, it is necessary that His 
Presence be made manifest—in the Word and the sacraments, in 
spontaneous fellowship and reverent worship. For this reason it is 
a theological necessity that we, as forgetful but active modern Chris- 
tians, take to heart the impressive limitations of all our Christian ac- 
tivities which an older evangelical generation described under the 
still valid terms of praedestinatio and ubi et quando visum est Deo. 
We cannot create a Christian fellowship. We cannot build a temple 
for God. We cannot save the world. We cannot monopolize the 
grace of God. We dare not dictate a rebirth of the Christian fellow- 
ship, but we do know, with the assurance of God’s promise, that all 
things are possible for God. ‘These bones shall live again, when and 
where it pleases God. 

Lest we become more “dialectical” than the Word of God, it is 
imperative, however, that we face the other challenge of Holy Writ 
with the same obedience: “‘Prepare thyself to meet thy God.” 

To this preparation we must now turn. 


Vv 


Since to speak correctly of the Church means to speak of the living 
Lord of the congregation, the spiritual rebirth of the Christian fel- 
lowship refers to the meeting between God and the believers. Fur- 
ther, since all spiritual life, individual or congregational, is of a 
deeply personal character, it follows that no organizational campaign 
can solve the spiritual problem of the present-day Church. 
Membership drives may be a preliminary work for the extension 
of the field activities of the Church. They are, however, combined 
with considerable spiritual dangers. In fact, we are bold to insist 
that one of the most fatal mistakes of our present day Christian atti- 
tude is this human hunger for numerical strength. To be big is not 
necessarily synonymous with being spiritually strong and healthy. 
In fact, where membership in a congregation becomes a ticket of 
religious approval, the Church stands in mortal danger of selling the 
Christian decision short; “In this way one has demoralized Christi- 
anity by making it the exact opposite of preaching the ideals” (Sgren 
Kierkegaard, Complete Works [Danish edition], vol. XIV, p. 341). 
In case such a criticism should be written off as being “too Kierke- 
gaardian,” we owe it to the revealed Word to recall the divine warn- 
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ing which, once for all, said that the gate to the Kingdom was narrow 
and that the Christian life is one of joyful self-denial. If the Chris- 
tian fellowship is to be restored to its New Testament level, it would 
seem imperative that the preaching in every congregation make clear 
that “membership” is not identical with discipleship. 

Thus, the seventy million American members of religious bodies 
become both a burden and an opportunity for the Christian fellow- 
ship. While it is true that it is a pity that seventy million other 
Americans have no organizational contact with the Church, it is 
necessary first to make clear to the seventy million within the Church 
that, whether outside or inside the visible Church, “the unbelievers 
are in no way members of the Church which is the Body of Christ” 
(Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., III, viii, 3). 

What is here advocated is not the false and unbiblical security of 
“pure congregations,” but the purity of Gospel preaching, without 
which no congregation can escape the cankerous disease of seculariza- 
tion. The spiritual restoration of the Christian fellowship demands 
the rediscovery of that societas fidei in cordibus, which the reformer 
defined as “those who trust in God’s grace and mercy alone” (Martin 
Luther, Werke [Erlangen Aufgabe], vol. 36, p. 234). 

In this connection, it is necessary to underscore how all Church 
history proves that wherever revival and renaissance come to Chris- 
tendom, they always occur through concrete Christian men and 
women. ‘The local congregation is the hearth of spiritual fire. It 
is a blessing that such is the case, since this spiritual law gives encour- 
agement to our prayers for the revitalization of Christendom. It 
also makes clear that what is called, with that ugly ecclesiastical 
misnomer, the “laity,” is directly and apostolically called to testify 
abroad, in the highways and by-ways of everyday life, the liberty, joy, 
and strength of the Christian life. 

A few epigrammatic paragraphs must suffice to characterize the 
kind of Christian fellowship which our prayers and lives must seek. 

It must be an open fellowship, cutting across social barriers, class 
snobbery, and ecclesiastical taboos. As the troubadours of God’s 
joy, the Christians must once again startle the world by their note of 
hope. 

It must be an attitude of “love for the brethren,” which does not 
act as police sergeants on the watch for weaknesses, but rather as a 
communion of those who realize that the time has past when theo- 
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logical paragraphs are any longer important, as long as the fun- 
damental truth of the Gospel is preserved and preached. “The 
fellowship between believers can break through the differences in 
culture and intellectual forms, if only the faith of both parties is 
spontaneous and direct” (Eivind Berggrav, Norske Kirkeprofiler, 
. 117). 

' Anyone who has received inspiration from ecumenical work knows 
this, and he also realizes that there is little reason to despair of the 
“unification” of ecclesiastical Church bodies, so long as only the spon- 
taneous fellowship between Christians of different denominations is 
kept active and alive. ‘To the rebirth of the Christian fellowship the 
ecumenical movement is of value, but only of relative value. To 
speak bluntly, what the pagan world needs is not so much a single 
voice that speaks on behalf of all evangelical Christendom but many 
prophetic voices, which—like the stilled voice of a Dr. William 
Temple—command the attention of men and women within and 
without the Churches. 

Instead of fearfully mending the ecclesiastical fences, Christians 
are called to go out and make disciples. Let the fences stand. To 
advocate a kind of stream-lined functionalism that would demand of 
Christians that they blot out centuries of spiritual and theological 
blessings, is as unhistorical as it is unapostolic. Christian unity can- 
not be bought at the price of any regimentation or Gleichschaltung. 

The Christians believe in una sancta: it is up to the Christian 
agape to demonstrate the one spirit of God’s love. 

This task of the Christian ethos lies within the Church, but it 
shines perhaps even brighter when it is faithfully taken up in the 
practical lives and attitudes of Christian believers in their everyday 
dealings with an unbelieving world. We need to return to the New 
Testament imperative, that our deeds among men be the factual ex- 
pression of a new life which, in turn, will cause men to praise—God. 
Thus, the ethical burden of the Christian fellowship is heavier than 
either the theological ‘“‘world-reformers” or the pietistic “world- 
escapists” have seen. To be a leaven, the leaven will have to be in 
the dough. To bea leaven, the leaven will have to keep its character. 

In the jungle of the innumerable associations, parties, and clubs 
with which modern man burdens himself in his deep longing for fel- 
lowship experience, the Christian fellowship should be omnipresent. 
Wherever the believers go, they should carry with them, in life and 
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in testimony, an invitation to that communion which is fellowship 
with God (I John 1: 7-9). 

To do so the Christians will have to re-examine their “philosophy 
of values” to find out what really matters to them in life; in a mate- 
rialistic world, to live a life of spiritual preference; in an era scream- 
ing for social and economic security, to exemplify the detached atti- 
tude of trusting God for daily bread (and this, with the emphasis 
equally divided between “daily” and “‘bread’’). 

In a generation where giving and humanitarian effort are all but 
dead, in the true, personal sense of these words, the believers must 
remind themselves of the fact that Christian stewardship is something 
infinitely more demanding than a silver coin in the Sunday Church 
envelope or even the tithing which certain Christians love to ad- 
vertise. 

A reborn Christian fellowship will move on from the egocentric 
question, “What will we get?” to the Apostolic joy and liberty of “I 
count all these things a loss.” Such a spiritual revolution can come 
to our way of living the Christian discipleship in a vitally significant 
era in human history only where Christians together find new in- 
spiration in the challenging vision which Christ Jesus, the Lord, left 
with his disciples. 

To prepare for such a renaissance of the Christian ethos is the great 
task before the Christian fellowship today. In Churches and family 
life, in Bible study and mutual encouragement, Christians must 
make ready for the opportunity of the Kingdom. God holds the 
keys to the Kingdom, but his promise still remains, ““To him who 
knocketh, I will open.” 

Thirty thousand American communities today. lie without a 
Church with an open door. Seventy million of our fellow citizens 
never darken the doors of those churches which are open. Un- 
counted millions of every continent are not even within the voice of 
the Christian message. 

And yet gladness must fill the Christian fellowship, as it today 
begins to hear what, in all the chaotic noise of the present hurricane 
tearing across the world of men, seem to be “the sound of a wind” 
from on high. The Christian Church always lives within the realm 
of Pentecost. 
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By G. D. HENDERSON 


might use to include both the timeless and the timely; both 

the eternal verity and efficacy of the Gospel, the same yester- 
day, today and forever, and the adaptation of this to new conditions, 
its decodification into the language of now, the particular application 
for our day of the general principles that have always held and will 
always hold. Reinhold Niebuhr has reminded us of that combina- 
tion of the universal and the local in Shakespeare, Cervantes, and 
Goethe which explains why we still read them. The sarne may be 
said of Isaiah and Amos, for we hear them with edification as well as 
with reverence. And no doubt something similar was in the mind 
of Clement of Alexandria when he said that the Saviour has “many 
tones of voice.” 

The Evangelical Revival, as it burst forth in Scotland and else- 
where in the early nineteenth century, was a period of reapplication, 
a new spring-time of the prophetic; and it may be said to have blos- 
somed exuberantly in Thomas Chalmers. His whole work can be 
summed up as the seeking and proclaiming of the Word of the Lord 
for his day, the will of God in the existing crisis. 


ee (mie si TODAY” is possibly a slogan which one 


I 


This year marks the centenary of Dr. Chalmers’s death; and the 
occasion may be seized to point out how he did for his time precisely 
what we want done for ours. ‘These words of his are pertinent to our 
circumstances: “‘I am well assured that it is only the principles of 
Christianity which can impart true security, prosperity and happi- 
ness, either to individuals or to nations. I am prepared to expect 
that on the efforts we are now making in the world to regenerate our 
species without religion, God will impress the stamp of a solemn and 
expressive mockery.” 

Chalmers was a Scottish merchant’s son, born in 1780, educated 
at St. Andrews, the oldest of Scotland’s universities, and there de- 
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veloped a passion for mathematics, physics, and chemistry. He be- 
came a minister of the Church of Scotland, but it was only after some 
years that his natural enthusiasm took a spiritual turn, and he came 
forward as a whole-hearted Evangelical. 

Appointed in 1815 to a city charge in Glasgow, he awoke to the 
fact that the Church was largely failing to adapt itself to the condi- 
tions of the Industrial Revolution, so that the religious ordinances 
provided for the new population of the rapidly growing towns were 
miserably inadequate. His “‘concern for the Christian good of Scot- 
land” led him to bring his remarkable organizing powers to bear 
upon the problem of Church Extension, and he did wonders in that 
enterprise, having in mind both the masses who required evangeliz- 
ing and a new birth, and the decent, well-meaning people who only 
needed opportunity and a little encouragement to enable them to 
remain practising Christians. He made an interesting social experi- 
ment to prevent the secularization of the care of the poor, which had 
traditionally been in the hands of the Church; and though he was 
unable to stem the tide, he illustrated how under Presbyterianism, 
charity and the personal touch, common sense and business efficiency 
could actually meet the spiritual problem in slum and suburb. His 
endeavor was to bring the Church up-to-date, and give it a strategic 
position with respect to living issues. Precisely this same design of 
combining the “good old ways” with progress and adaptation in- 
spired his orations in favor of Catholic Emancipation, his writings 
on economics, and his discourses on apologetics. His influence in 
this general direction grew as he became Professor of Philosophy at 
St. Andrews, and later moved to a theological chair in Edinburgh and 
eventually was appointed first Principal of New College, Edinburgh. 

Chalmers is best known as the champion of the great movement 
for spiritual independence which led to the dramatic foundation of 
the Free Church of Scotland at the Disruption of 1843. Here once 
more his purpose was to enable the Church to meet the real needs of 
the time. The Veto Act passed by the Evangelical majority at the 
General Assembly of 1834 was meant to bring the election of minis- 
ters into accord with the democratic trend of the new day; while the 
Chapel Act of the same date was intended to facilitate Church ex- 
tension on popular lines. It was because these aims were thwarted 
by government intransigence, vested interests, legal restrictions, and 
a general official unwillingness to sanction adaptation, that Chalmers 
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and others decided to forgo the privileges of the state connection. 
The Disruption took place with a view to freedom of spiritual enter- 
prise, and the self-sacrifice implied led a great contemporary to de- 
scribe it as “the most honourable fact for Scotland that its whole his- 
tory supplies.” 


II 


But it is specially of Chalmers as a Preacher that we desire to write. 
He is recognized as having been one of Scotland’s most effective pul- 
pit orators. He was a great Christian, but he was also a child of his 
own romantic and sentimental period. He had the word of the 
Lord for that time, and was able to proclaim the everlasting Gospel 
in language that had meaning for his generation, touched its heart, 
and reached its will. He did what Dr. H. H. Farmer has told us is 
the essential in preaching: “Here and now God’s saving activity in 
the world in Christ once again encounters the souls of men.” 

That he achieved success is plain from varied and abundant testi- 
mony. Everywhere he went Churches were filled with expectant 
crowds whom he fascinated, thrilled, inspired. Wilberforce of anti- 
slavery fame declared “‘all the world wild about Dr. Chalmers.’”” We 
hear that Canning, the Prime Minister in London, “quite melted into 
tears.” An Anglican bishop speaking thirty years afterwards averred 
that the thrill of one of Chalmers’s sermons remained with him. We 
are told that when he preached “the breathlessness of expectation per- 
mitted not the beating of a heart to agitate the stillness.’”” Robert 
Hall, himself an orator, speaks of Chalmers’s “unrivalled and un- 
bounded popularity”; and John Foster, the Bristol essayist, refers to 
“the brilliant glow of a blazing eloquence.”” Lord Jeffrey, eminent 
alike as judge and as journalist, gives his opinion that “there is some- 
thing altogether remarkable about that man. It reminds me more 
of what one reads of as the effect of the eloquence of Demosthenes 
than anything I ever heard.” A Glasgow hearer thus describes a 
service: “Every breath is held, every cough is suppressed, every fidg- 
ety movement is settled; every one, riveted himself by the spell of 
the impassioned and entrancing eloquence, knows how sensitively 
his neighbour will resent the very slightest disturbance. Then, by 
and by, there is a pause. The speaker stops,—to gather breath, to 
wipe his forehead, to adjust his gown,—and purposely too, and wisely, 
to give the audience as well as himself a moment or two of relaxa- 
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tion. The moment is embraced. There is free breathing; sup- 
pressed coughs get vent; postures are changed; there is a universal 
stir as of persons who could not have endured the constraint much 
longer. The preacher bends forward—his hand is raised—all is again 
hushed. The same stillness and strain of unrelaxed attention is re- 
peated,—more intent still it may be, then before, as the interest of 
the subject and of the speaker advances.’ Sir Walter Scott’s son-in- 
law and biographer, J. G. Lockhart, asserts: ‘““Most unquestionably I 
have never heard, either in England or Scotland, or in any other 
country, any preacher whose eloquence was capable of producing an 
effect so strong and so irresistible as his.” Henry Cockburn in the 
Memorials of His Time states with regard to Chalmers: “He is a 
great orator; for effect, indeed, at the moment of speaking, unap- 
proached in our day.” 
When a volume of sermons was published it instantly became a 
best-seller. Hazlitt reports how they “ran like wildfire through the 
country; were the darlings of watering-places, were laid in the win- 
dows of inns, and were to be met with in all places of public resort,” 
and he describes how he himself found a volume in the orchard of an 
inn and passed “a whole and very delightful morning in reading it 
without quitting the shade of an apple-tree.” Of the Astronomical 
Discourses Chalmers’s biographer records: “Never previously, nor 
ever since, has any volume of sermons met with such immediate and 
general acceptance.” It must be admitted that the sermons do not 
today make impressive reading, and even in the preacher's life-time 
they had to be heard in order to be felt. Cockburn has noted that 
he had “often hung upon his words with a beating heart and a tear- 
ful eye, without being brought to my senses till I read next day the 
very syllables that had moved me to such admiration, but which then 
seemed cold.” In print the sermons prove tedious; they show, as 
one reader suggests, “more motion than progress,” or as Hazlitt put 
it: “You are detained in a canal, with a great number of locks in it.” 
Even the success of the sermons as delivered was achieved only in 
spite of obvious weaknesses in the performer and performance as well 
as in the form and content of the production. We recall that ac- 
cording to himself and to others, St. Paul had serious defects of ap- 
pearance and delivery; and yet Augustine and Chrysostom, both first- 
rate judges, set him before us as an exemplary orator. The tremen- 
dous reputation of Dr. Chalmers was attained despite astonishing 
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limitations. Thus Cockburn remarks: “He is awkward, and has a 
low rough husky voice, a guttural articulation, a whitish eye, and a 
large, dingy countenance. In point of mere feature, it would not 
be difficult to think him ugly.” Hazlitt in an unsympathetic account 
makes the most of the imperfections: ‘‘His face is dead and clammy, 
cold, pale, passionless, and there is a glazed look of insincerity about 
the eyes, uninformed, uninspired from within. His voice is broken, 
harsh, and creaking . . . his Scotch accent and pronunciation are a 
terrible infliction. . . . He grinds out his sentences between his teeth 
and catches at truth with his fists, as a monkey catches an apple. . . . 
He seems by his action and his utterance to say to difficulties, ‘Come, 
let me clutch thee,’ and having got them in his grasp, tears and rends 
them in pieces as a dog tears an old rag to tatters.” The more 
friendly Lockhart writes: “His voice is neither strong nor melodious, 
his gestures are neither easy nor graceful; but on the contrary ex- 
tremely rude and awkward; his pronunciation is not only broadly 
national, but broadly provincial. . . . He commences in a low drawl- 
ing key.”” Chalmers was not a ready speaker and in the pulpit gen- 
erally read closely, holding his manuscript in his left hand, and fol- 
lowing each line with a finger of the right; but this by no means pre- 
vented gesture, nor was the reading a mere recitation of something 
he had once thought and felt; it was extemporaneous in that it was 
all the while genuinely coming from his very self. 

All accounts agree that when once the sermon was really under 
way and the preacher was warmed up, first impressions gave way to 
something very different. Says one: ‘““No more constraint now, no 
more awkwardness, no more feebleness of voice and manner; he has 
the mastery of his subject, he has the mastery of his audience. The 
voice, without sweetness or melody indeed, has the thrill of the 
clarion. . . . The eye, which was dull and half-closed, is all afire with 
intelligence and rapture and zeal.’’ Says another: “His whole being 
seemed to me to rush into his preaching.” But what produced the 
effect was not just the enthusiasm and glow, precise sentences of 
demonstrative argument giving place to the “piercingly pathetic,” 
the sentimental and tearful, and a torrent of words, “the triumphant 
onrush of one idea with its satellites and supporters.” ‘Thomas 
Carlyle, who employs these phrases, comes nearer to the secret when 
he declares not only that “no preacher ever went so into one’s heart,” 
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but that one was bound to feel that what was said was “coming direct 
from the heart.” 

Chalmers spoke with an earnestness and an intensity that com- 
pelled surrender. William Ewart Gladstone referred to his “ab- 
sorbed and absorbing earnestness.” ‘The whole man,” says another, 
“‘was in an agony of earnestness.” Hazlitt’s judgment was that he 
engaged the attention and secured the sympathy of his hearers 
“solely by the intensity of his own purpose.” Perhaps we have here 
the outstanding individual characteristic of Chalmers’s preaching. 
“Words are as the authority of him that uttereth them is,” wrote 
the English Puritan, Robert Sibbes. Chalmers dominated and con- 
trolled his audience because it was with the voice of complete assur- 
ance that he spoke. One thinks of the wit of Donne, the vehemence 
of John Knox, the erudition of Jewel, the elegance of Hugh Blair, 
the craftsmanship of Bossuet, the majesty of Ebenezer Erskine, the 
dramatic skill of Thomas Guthrie. ‘The word for Chalmers is “in- 
tensity,” a characteristic shared with such preachers as Whitefield. 

As in the case of Whitefield the effect was indeed magnified by 
the presence of great and excited audiences, and once Chalmers’s 
reputation was made nothing could limit his success; but he himself 
was not made by popularity, nor did it spoil him. His was that real 
preaching which Phillips Brooks described as “truth through per- 
sonality.” He did not talk about himself any more than did F. W. 
Robertson, but his conviction was obvious and infectious, and the 
man and his intimate experience meant everything in his preaching. 
He wrote his sermons with a congregation in mind, but it was a con- 
gregation of individuals that he addressed. He spoke, not to masses, 
but like Spurgeon, to each conscience, his directness overcoming all 
barriers of style. On one page the word “you” appears fourteen 
times. 

When we look for other outstanding features of those sermons, we 
notice how much of the Bible showed itself. He could assume a 
knowledge of its letter to an extent impossible for the preacher of 
today, and this encouraged the use of Biblical expressions and the in- 
troduction of passing Biblical allusions. But there is also very fre- 
quent emphasis upon “the supremacy of the Bible” as “an authorita- 
tive communication from God Himself.” “I give myself over,” the 
preacher declares, “in my whole mind and whole person to the au- 
thority of a whole Bible.” He submits that “it is the part of Chris- 
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tians to rise like a wall of fire around the integrity and inspiration of 
Scripture.”” No Scottish audience in his day but would respond 
eagerly to such teaching. 

In the sermons there was a certain modest show of learning, enough 
to heighten respect for the preacher, enough and not too much to 
flatter the hearers by combining intellectual demand and complete 
intelligibility. ‘There was theology. A doctrinal foundation seems 
essential to an effective sermon in any age. Chalmers himself had 
little interest in technical divinity, his bent being practical rather 
than speculative, and he remained well within the reach of listeners 
carefully drilled in the Shorter Catechism. He was far from ‘“‘com- 
plexionally propense to innovation” as Sir Thomas Browne puts it. 
He was indeed naturally orthodox, never himself having faced a 
theological crisis or been seriously perplexed. Perhaps this affected 
his sympathy with doubters, and at times led him to invent objec- 
tions for annihilation; but if he did occasionally tilt at a windmill, he 
at least never failed to leave it a complete wreck, though one may 
wonder why he took the trouble. On the other hand his confident 
dogmatism gave an impression of certainty that would often tell for 
confirmation. 

As a good Puritan Chalmers spoke much of the life eternal, and 
would picture for his audience “how from the high eminences of 
heaven a cloud of witnesses are looking down upon earth, not as a 
scene for the petty anxieties of time, but as a splendid theatre for the 
ambition of immortal spirits.” There is also constant reference to 
the Atonement, “the embassy from heaven to our world.” Some- 
times we find a complete scheme of salvation in one page. But while 
he may have been somewhat complacently orthodox, there is no slav- 
ish dependence, for he does not hesitate on occasion to differ from 
Calvin, and of John Knox he says: “We shall consent to be enlight- 
ened by the venerable founder of our Church, but we shall not con- 
sent to be enthralled by him.” He was influenced not only by 
Jonathan Edwards, but also by Pascal. ‘There was nothing original 
about his thought, nothing profound in his ideas; but he could ex- 
pound accepted views convincingly, and make any commonplace ar- 
resting. 

In Chalmers’s sermons literary and historical allusions seldom oc- 
cur. He certainly does not fall into the error of making his dis- 
courses a string of quotations. But his illustrations deserve to be 
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mentioned. They were from ordinary life, for although the demon- 
strative part of the sermons smells of the study, the preacher was a 
man familiar with the homes and hearts of common people. Prin- 
cipal John Cairns thought “the West Port evangelism of Dr. Chal- 
mers far more effective than his Astronomical Discourses,’ and Chal- 
mers himself felt that if he had done any real good it was rather in a 
pastoral capacity than in any other. In certain respects Chalmers 
resembles Chrysostom, for both are eloquent, Biblical, practical, and 
timely, while both have a weakness for repetition and for prolixity; 
they have also something in common in this matter of illustration. 
Chalmers takes his comparisons from something that has just hap- 
pened, perhaps a local funeral; from social conditions, perhaps the 
work of Howard, the prison-reformer; from his own scientific ex- 
perience, the chemist in his laboratory; from nature, perhaps an 
Alpine scene, or the famous foxhunt in his Catholic Emancipation 
speech. Above all one notices how very concrete, and how full of 
life and movement are many of his phrases and descriptions. A pic- 
ture is vividly presented to us, a drama on a small scale is transacted 
before us. Thus we read: “His hand impresses a direction upon 
every footstep of my goings”; the message “knocks for entrance at 
every heart”; “walking though we be over the accumulated ruins of so 
many generations, we nevertheless will talk as merrily and lift our 
heads as securely as though beings who were to live for ever.” 

The tone of the sermons was invariably hopeful and uplifting, 
with that cheerfulness so strongly recommended by Augustine to the 
Christian teacher. The message was simple, and obviously came 
from a friend, and from one who knew by experience. At the end 
of a sermon would come the appeal to “close with Christ, and ac- 
cept of him as he is offered to you in the Gospel,” and a warning as 
to the urgency of the present call, and the danger that “the invita- 
tions of God’s tenderness will give place and that speedily to the 
terrors of a vengeance which will burn all the more fiercely because 
of a slighted gospel and a rejected saviour.” Evangelical sermons, 
which in Scotland at least have often been said to lay too much stress 
on the justice of Jehovah, the wrath of an Old Testament God, never 
in fact finished on the note of depression. The audience might 
tremble and blanch as the preacher described the awful fate in store 
for the sinful, but the terror could be enjoyed like that of any thriller 
(in days when thrills were few), because of the underlying certainty 
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of a happy ending, the glorious work of the crucified and risen Christ, 
the proclamation that God is love. 

In the Horae Subsecivae Dr. John Brown gives an example of this 
from a sermon which he had heard Dr. Chalmers preach: “‘After over- 
whelming us with proofs of the reign of Death, and transferring to us 
his intense urgency and emotion, and after shrieking, as if in de- 
spair, these words, ‘Death is a tremendous necessity,’ he suddenly 
looked beyond, as if into some distant region, and cried out, ‘Behold, 
a mightier. Who is this? He cometh from Edom, with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah, glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatness 
of his strength, mighty to save.’” At the time of his conversion 
Chalmers had realized for himself “that on the system of, Do this 
and live, no peace, and even no true and worthy obedience, can ever 
be attained: it is, Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” This was his abiding message; but he was at the same time 
constant in calling men to a way of living, declaring, ‘Faith is the 
starting-post of obedience,” “‘not more the harbinger of peace in a 
sinner’s heart, than it is the sure and unfailing germ of his progres- 
sive holiness.” 

Some characteristics of the style are worth noting, though many 
of them are not for imitation. Rhetorical passages are frequent, 
and these no doubt served a good purpose, if, as Bacon asserts, “the 
duty and office of rhetoric is to apply reason to imagination for the 
better moving of the will.” A certain pomposity and grandiloquence 
of language appears everywhere, for the Doctor was one who could 
only think of a drunk sailor as “an inebriated mariner,” of sleep as 
“‘a state of dormancy,” and of a respectable man as one “whose decent 
and unexceptionable proprieties make him the admiration of all his 
acquaintances.” He liked unusual words, “‘disposted,” “‘latency,” 
“‘feculence”; words that were a good mouthful, “lang-nebbed words,” 
as someone complained, words difficult to find in a dictionary. He 
had his favorites, some of them words of the period such as “advert 
” “sentiment,” and others such as “dis- 
rivetted,” “drivel,” “upper sanctuary.” 
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to,” “economy,” ‘‘expatiate, 
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Several instances of alliteration may be found on almost any page: 
thus, “When instead of privileges, it came to persecution, when in- 
stead of honour, it came to humiliation, when instead of soft and 
silken security, it came to sacrifice to sufferings and self-denial, they 
shrunk from it altogether”; or: “Life still lurks and lingers in his 
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lacerated body.” Such combinations as these are painfully com- 
mon: “love and liberality”; “daring and desperate’’; “monstrous and 
melancholy atheism”; ‘‘the way to maintain peace of conscience is 
also the way to maintain purity of character.” Chalmers was fond 
of balance: ‘“‘upheld in all its firmness and in all its glory”; “meeting 
all the wishes and supplying all the wants’; “ above all its vulgarities 
and all its vexations.” A noun generally had two attendant adjec- 
tives: “pledged and sworn companionship”; “the dark and louring 
spirit of an infidel”; “sullen and distrustful jealousies”; “our de- 
graded and undone nature”; “an exercised and agitated spirit”; “‘out- 
ward and reluctant conformities.”” Some phrases are quite telling: 
“the godly spirit of an altogether-Christian”; “posting their infatu- 
ated way to a ruined and undone eternity”; “to work legally is to 
work for life, to work evangelically is to work from life.” 

There is a fondness for rhetorical questions: seven in succession on 
one page, nine on another, and even in one case thirteen. Some- 
times we have a rapid fire of short sentences, quickly followed by one 
sentence occupying perhaps twenty lines of print. Many periods 
roll on from clause to clause for a whole page; they are torrential, a 
flood of words. One consists of forty-seven lines, and has twelve 
clauses which all begin with the same words: “‘not till.” Repetition 
is a particularly favorite device. In each sermon Chalmers made a 
practice of confining himself to a single idea, explaining and demon- 
strating it, illustrating and applying it, going round and round, say- 
ing the same thing in different words on page after page, till the 
reader, while probably convinced, has ceased to be interested, and the 
hearer must have been almost hypnotized. ‘The repetition was de- 
liberate, for Chalmers had skill as well as genius, and he was very 
conscious of what he called the “dunderheadedness”’ of the public. 
The mere rhythm of a repeated word or phrase must also have had 
some effect upon a crowd, as for example when he thundered: “Not 
by the power of natural argument, not by the demonstration of hu- 
man learning, not by putting old materials of thought into a new 
arrangement, not by setting such things as the eye of nature can see, 
into a new light, not by working in the varied processes of combina- 
tion, and abstraction, and reasoning. . . .” Elsewhere we find the 
word “never” repeated in ten successive clauses, and in another ser- 
mon ten sentences all commencing with the expression: “For any 
thing he can tell... .” 
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Chalmers was not without humor, and certainly not without a 
taste for sarcasm. These afforded relief and provided variety, as did 
also the change of style, the change from the dull beginning to the 
passionate conclusion, the change from the pathetic to the indignant, 
the change from logical argument to rhetorical appeal. He was a 
successful preacher, a powerful quickener of devotion and the will 
to a Christian way of life, and it was through him more than through 
any other that his generation was able to satisfy itself (as every gen- 
eration has had to satisfy itself independently) that for its special 
problems the only answer is Christ. 














JESUS’ INFLUENCE ON THE PASTORAL 
MINISTRY 


By W. C. MAvVIs 


the early Christian Church was its unique idea of religious 

ministration. A basic element in the early Christian idea of 
religious ministry was the concept of pastoral service, by which we 
mean “‘the care of individuals, with the ideal of loving, self-forgetful 
effort to win them to what the Christian conceives as the higher life, 
and to help them to grow in it.”* The impulse to establish this 
type of ministry came directly from Jesus. In his own career he ex- 
emplified a new pattern of serving others by uniting some of the 
functions of the priests, teachers, and prophets with his own unique 
emphasis of personal service. This unique model of service, moti- 
vated by a new impulse, that of serving others, represents an emer- 
gent idea in the field of religious ministration. 


C)« of the significant factors in the phenomenal growth of 


PRE-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS MINISTRATION 


Jesus found the religious ministries of his nation dominated by 
impersonal attitudes. ‘The priests, having a monopoly in the mat- 
ters of sacrifice and worship, usually became perfunctory in their 
attitudes toward their ministry. They were meticulous about the 
performance of their rites, but, all too many times, little concerned in 
the personal welfare of the people. Having properly carried through 
their sacred ritual they believed their tasks were done. Whether the 
worshippers received any values from their performances was not 
their primary concern. That was up to God. 

Many of the religious teachers of Jesus’ day experienced the same 
kind of failure as did the priests. Having become perfunctory, they 
made their teaching an end in itself. ‘They handled great concepts, 
endowed with creative power, in a formal and dull manner. Life- 
giving ideas had become so loaded down with external emphases that 


1 Latourette, Kenneth S., The History of the Expansion of Christianity, vol. 1, p. 252. 
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they had become ineffective. Jesus condemned the rabbis for zeal- 
ously teaching the unimportant accretions to the law of God while 
they passed by the more significant matters. In spite of much fine 
rabbinical idealism on education, the rabbis generally made their 
chief objective the matter of indoctrinating their adherents so that 
they could properly pronounce the sacred shibboleths and unhesitat- 
ingly repeat the hallowed formulas. In one of the most caustic 
statements in literature Jesus condemned the rabbis because of the 
spiritual emptiness of their work. He bluntly called them hypo- 
crites and blind guides. 

A third type of pre-Christian religious service among the Jews was 
the ministry of the prophets. In contrast to the priests and rabbis 
these men were strikingly informal and unconventional in their 
ministrations. ‘Their primary task was to reveal the will of God to 
their contemporaries. Having gained insight into the Divine mind 
they became the proclaimers of God’s will as it related to pressing 
national, social, and religious problems. While representing pre- 
Christian preaching at its best, the prophetic ministry had definite 
limitations from a pastoral viewpoint. ‘The prophets were pri- 
marily pulpiteers and not personal workers. There are few cases 
on record of private persons seeking interviews with the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. Moreover, while even publicly championing the 
cause of the common man some of the prophets seem to have been 
socially distant from private persons. ‘Take John the Baptist as an 
example of this. The canonical Gospels do not portray him as the 
type of man to whom you would readily take your personal problems. 

The pastoral effectiveness of the three above-mentioned classes of 
religious ministrants was further diminished by the fact that each 
group was largely independent of the others. Each developed spe- 
cialists in their own field of endeavor. The priests alone could offer 
sacrifices. “The rabbis had a near monopoly on teaching. Only per- 
sons with inspired minds were capable of performing the high spir- 
itual tasks of the prophets. ‘This specialization did not prove to be 
of merit in Jewish religious ministration. The ministrants were too 
narrowly concerned about certain aspects of man’s welfare. 

Jesus indicated the failure of the religious leaders of his day by 
stating that the people were “harassed and helpless like sheep with- 
out a shepherd.”* The spiritual confusion of the people was not 


2 Matthew 9: 36 R. S. V. 
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due to a lack of ministrants. Josephus states that there were 20,000 
Jewish priests in his day. Every town and hamlet had its rabbis. 
The people were confused because the religious leaders were not 
shepherd-hearted. 


Jesus’ EMPHASIS UPON PERSONAL SERVICE 


One significant contribution Jesus made to the concept of re- 
ligious ministration was his emphasis upon the ministry of personal 
service. He stressed the importance of this work by (1) his pastoral 
attitudes; and (2) his own practice of personally ministering to others. 

I. The most basic of Jesus’ pastoral attitudes was his love for peo- 
ple. His love was composed of both rational and emotional ele- 
ments. ‘The rational element is indicated in the Gospels by the fre- 
quent use of the verbéyardw. This term implies a love founded in 
the esteem, respect, and appreciation of the moral worth of persons. 
On the other hand, the emotional elements of Jesus’ love are suggested 
by the use of the words gikéw and ordayxvitouar. The first term 
emphasizes the feelings or sentiments of love. John used this term, 
for instance, to signify Jesus’ love of the disciples (John 16: 27; 20: 
2). The second term, or\ayxvifouar, more strongly emphasizes the 
emotional aspect of love. It is usually translated “to have compas- 
sion.” This translation, however, does not indicate the word's 
strength. Primarily the term suggests ‘‘a yearning in the viscera.” 
It indicates a concern or pity that is physically felt. It suggests the 
physical sensations that a normal person has about the regions of the 
heart when he observes a tragedy that involves persons. ‘The Gospel 
writers used this strong term to express Jesus’ compassion and pity 
for the physically handicapped (Matthew 14: 14; 20: 34); the hunger- 
ing crowd (Matthew 15: 32); the aimless multitudes (Matthew 9: 
36); the spiritually frustrated (Mark 6: 34) and the sorrowing (Luke 
7: 13). Jesus’ love, composed of rational and emotional elements, 
provided a solid basis for pastoral service. The elements relating to 
the worth and esteem of persons furnished a conviction of the worth- 
whileness of the task of human helpfulness. The emotional quali- 
ties provided a dynamic motivation for such a ministry. 

The type of love that Jesus exemplified was a rare thing in the 
earth in his day. Indeed both the Hebrews and Greeks had written 
of the dignity and worth of man. The Hebrews had declared that 
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man was created in the image of God. They had portrayed him at 
the zenith of creation. They believed that he was the object of 
divine care. Likewise the Greeks had viewed man as having sig- 
nificant worth. They too asserted that he was a creature of God. 
The Stoics believed that every man had a spark of divine reason in 
him. They furthermore said that all men were brothers and that 
they stood on an equality before God. This was a fine type of ideal- 
ism. But there was a vital difference between the attitude of Jesus 
toward man and that of the pre-Christian Hebrews and Greeks. 
Jesus’ attitude was one of dynamic appreciation. The other tended 
to be “passively intellectual.’”” ‘The Hebrews sought to serve men 
by orienting them in their religious data. ‘The Greeks and Romans, 
even the Stoics, found it hard to live up to their high idealism. Aris- 
totle referred to the slave as a “living tool.” ‘The Stoic Chryssipus 
could conceive of happiness as only for the wise. He was pretty sure, 
however, that most men were fools. Even Seneca with all his pious 
idealism prayed, “Forgive the world; they are all fools.” Flewelling 
points out that even the Stoics lacked the élan to practice their own 
idealism.* 

A second pastoral attitude which Jesus revealed is seen in his 
friendship and brotherhood to men. Instead of assiduously avoid- 
ing the very touch of sinners, as did the Pharisees, he diligently 
sought their association. The Pharisees circulated the report that 
Jesus ate with publicans and sinners, believing that that was a dam- 
aging public scandal. Their spiritually-dulled minds failed to per- 
ceive that the report of this fact was one of the finest compliments 
that could be given him. Jesus knew that friendship was a means 
of redeeming people. He believed that the primary step in saving 
a man was to love and befriend him. He recognized that most op- 
portunities for helpfulness did not come in the form of a robbed and 
wounded man lying naked by the roadside inarticulately inviting 
help. He readily saw that opportunities for ministering to men’s 
spiritual needs are less overt. Then, as to-day, most people did not 
cry out, directly or indirectly, for someone to heal their spiritual 
wounds. People have ego-protective manners which serve to keep 
away imprudent well-wishers who desire to rush up unbidden and try 
to minister tothem. Jesus knew that there was no shortcut to man’s 


8 The Survival of Western Culture, p. 44. 
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heart. He recognized that men are won through an attitude of 
friendship. 

Furthermore, Jesus, in his contact with people, maintained an atti- 
tude of cordiality. In the opening days of his ministry, as John and 
Andrew drew near him, he asked them, “What do you want?” (John 
1: 38). He further sought their friendship by inviting them to his 
home. According to John’s record he first greeted Peter by a hearty 
conversation about his name. He hailed the incredulous Nathaniel 
with the cordial exclamation, ‘‘Here is a genuine Israelite! There is 
no guile in him” (John 1: 43-50). Jesus took the initiative in be- 
coming acquainted with the invalid at the pool of Bethesda by in- 
quiring, “Do you want your health restored?” (John 5: 6). He 
showed his cordiality to Zaccheus by telling him that he would be 
happy to be a dinner guest at his house. 

Finally, Jesus maintained an attitude of alertness to human need. 
While large numbers of religious functionaries in Jerusalem idly 
awaited the appointed hours of religious service, Jesus was upon the 
streets looking for opportunities of assisting needy people. One of 
his great statements was: ““The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many” (Mark 
10: 45). As Peter reflected upon the life and ministry of Jesus in the 
days after the resurrection he was impressed that one of the charac- 
teristic marks of the Lord’s ministry was “that he went about doing 
good” (Acts 10: 38). Jesus both taught and exemplified in his own 
life that no act of helpfulness was too small to receive divine atten- 
tion. 

II. The pastoral significance of Jesus’ life and ministry may be 
more clearly seen by viewing his actual pastoral practices. Herman 
Harrell Horne has presented a “partial list’’ of sixty-four specific 
situations in which the Lord ministered to individuals.* More 
Synoptic attention is given to Jesus’ personal contacts than to his 
public utterances. In T. R. Glover’s fine phrase, “Jesus was always 
at leisure for individuals.’”’* ‘There is no record of his ever dis- 
missing a person from his presence without giving personal attention 
to his problem and need. In this section we shall note two promi- 
nent areas of his pastoral practice, namely, his attention to the sick 
and to the sinful. 


4 Jesus, the Master Teacher, pp. 140-141. 
5 Jesus in the Experience of Men, p. 134. 
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Jesus devoted special attention to ill and handicapped people. 
The Synoptists deal especially with twenty-four cases of physical 
healing. Besides these, generalizing statements like the following 
are made: “And Jesus went forth and saw a great multitude and was 
moved with compassion on them, and he healed their sick’’ (Mat- 
thew 14: 14; Mark 1: 32-34; 6: 55-56). Matthew looked upon 
Jesus’ healing ministry as one of the three main aspects of his work. 
“And Jesus went about in all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
disease and all manner of sickness among the people” (Matthew 4: 
23). Jesus’ healings were extensive enough that his fame as a healer 
spread throughout all Galilee. 

The physical healings of Jesus should not be looked upon simply 
as miraculous works bestowed promiscuously by a supernatural hand 
upon every sick and handicapped person. ‘There was a pastoral sig- 
nificance in his relation with the sick. His attitude of personal con- 
cern and sympathy for ill persons stood out in contrast to the imper- 
sonal attitudes of the professional exorcists. He sought to make 
physical healing a creative and spiritual experience to the afflicted 
by inspiring their faith in and their loyalty to God (Mark 10: 52; 
Matthew 9: 29; Luke 11: 19). He was concerned with getting peo- 
ple, whenever possible, to understand the cause of their illness. 
This was especially true when the illness was associated with a moral 
problem (Mark 2: 5; John 5: 14). Jesus was concerned in the spir- 
itual rehabilitation of physically-recovered persons (Mark 2: 5-12; 
John 5: 14). 

A second prominent area of the ministry of Jesus to the individual 
was his emphasis upon seeking out and saving erring persons. He 
taught that a religious leader should be like an oriental shepherd of 
sheep. If one sheep strayed away the shepherd should go out and 
diligently seek for it. He practiced this idea by searching out erring 
and sinful people in his own ministry. He banqueted with pub- 
licans and sinners so that he might save them. He had befriended 
Mary Magdalene and had redeemed her from her old life. He 
stated that the purpose of his mission was to seek and to save those 
who were lost. 

Jesus’ emphasis in personally seeking out spiritually-needy persons 
seems to have been a unique emphasis in religious ministration. 
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A. B. Bruce states that Jesus’ example of loving and seeking the 
erring “was a new thing on the earth, the appearance of which 
marked a new era.” * The Jewish scholar, C. G. Montefiore, con- 
curs in this viewpoint. 


The rabbis attached no less value to repentance than did Jesus. 
. . . They too welcomed the sinner in his repentance. But to seek 
out the sinner, and, instead of avoiding the bad companion, to choose 
him as your friend in order to work out his moral redemption, this 
was, I fancy, something new in the religious history of Israel." 


The pastoral ideals and practices of Jesus revolutionized previous 
concepts of religious service. Indeed there had been attitudes and 
forms of personal service before his day. Some of the rabbis had 
given expression to a lofty idealism in the matter of helping persons. 
The Hebrew scribes carried on a form of personal instruction in 
indoctrinating the people. ‘The almoners of the Jewish synagogue 
served the poor people of their constituency by securing relief funds 
for them. The exorcists in many religions sought to personally 
serve the demon-possessed by casting out evil spirits. The Greek 
and Roman oracles undertook to give personal guidance to people 
through divination. The religious-philosophic teachers of the 
Graeco-Roman world served persons individually by assisting them 
in finding a satisfying way of life. All the above-mentioned lines of 
service were specialized and departmentalized. Jesus’ idea of help- 
ing people was different. He made the ministry of personal service 
as broad as human need. His attitudes toward people is epitomized 
by a term Richard H. Edwards has given us. He was “person- 
minded.” * In contrast to the religious leaders of his day, his su- 
preme concern was for the total welfare of the person. He has been 
aptly called “the champion of human personality.” ° We have noted 
that Jesus ministered to the sick and the sinful. He did much more 
than that. He helped the poor, counseled the frustrated, taught the 
spiritually-ignorant, comforted the sorrowing, and befriended the 
friendless. He recognized man’s redemption to be a broad task. 
He saw that as sin had entered into all the areas of human experience, 
salvation would have to be co-extensive with life. 


6 The Galilean Gospel, p. 74. 

7 The Teaching of Jesus, p. 57. 

8 A Person-minded Ministry, pp. 15-26. 

® Fosdick, Harry E., As I See Religion, p. 41. 
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But let us look at that word “save.” Like many simple-looking 
words it is very large in its application. It is not to be limited to 
one point. Men are to be saved from sin—certainly primarily. But 
does the term “save” end there? Men are saved from ignorance, 
saved from error, saved from the bondage of the letter, from false 
worship, saved from self-confidence, from despair; so that this word 
“save” which looks so simple and little stretches itself over our whole 
life.*° 


THE CREATION OF THE NEW PATTERN 


In the creation of his pattern of religious service Jesus employed 
some of the ministerial ideas and practices which he found in his 
culture, while, on the other hand, he rejected other contemporary 
ideas and forms because they were unsuitable for a ministry of per- 
son-mindedness. ‘The elements which Jesus did use were not ac- 
cepted en masse. He reconstructed them so that they would fit into 
his pattern. In this section we shall briefly observe how Jesus re- 
fashioned and invested with new meaning the dominant practices of 
the priests, teachers, and prophets. In doing this it will also be 
seen that these elements were integrated around the central and con- 
trolling motive of his ministry, namely, that of serving persons. 

On first thought it may appear that Jesus made little or no use of 
the priestly ideas and practices. He said the Heavenly Father was 
more anxious to answer the prayers of his children than an earthly 
father was to grant the request of his own. In his ministry he sought 
none of the prerogatives of a priest. Furthermore, there is little evi- 
dence in the Gospels that he had much appreciation for the sacerdotal 
functions. He had no words of commendation for the priests of his 
day. 

The divine Master recognized among his followers, disciples and 
teachers, apostles and prophets, and cross-bearers, but no priests; and 


the priest in the course of Christian history has taken ample revenge 
for having been so slighted." 


It should be noted, however, that in his actual contact with men, 
Jesus maintained the heart of the priestly concept. He did this by 
exemplifying the idea of a ministering priesthood. He himself in- 
terceded for people in need. He prayed that Peter’s faith might not 
fail. On the night before his crucifixion he prayed for the spiritual 


10 Parker, Joseph, The People’s Bible, vol. 18, p. 256. 
11 Angus, S., The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World, pp. 127, 128. 
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preservation and growth of his disciples. On the cross he interceded 
for those who had crucified him. While believing that any man 
might approach God for himself, he thought it was helpful for an- 
other to intercede by prayer for the one in need. Jesus considered 
the heart of the priestly function to be a man’s approach to God in 
behalf of another. In his example and teaching priestly mediation 
was displaced by intercessory prayer; material sacrifices were sup- 
planted by earnest thanksgiving and petition; official religious status 
was succeeded by a personal interest and concern in a fellowman. In 
the example of Jesus the priestly function was person-motivated and 
person-centered. 

Jesus was also person-minded in the teaching aspects of his min- 
istry. This is shown by two considerations. First, in contrast to 
most of the professional religious teachers of his day his teaching was 
not content centered. He did not seek to transmit any given body 
of materials to his hearers. ‘There is no indication that he expended 
any direct effort in teaching the Hebrew Bible even to his disciples. 
However, he made frequent reference to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. They were used as source and guidance materials when his 
hearers faced the actual problems of life. He interpreted the He- 
brew Scriptures in such a manner as to make them experientially 
vital. He did not, however, restrict himself to these materials. By 
concrete similes, drawn from the ordinary things of life, he taught 
love to God, sincerity, truthfulness, justice, and concern for human 
need and suffering. His primary concern as it related to the cur- 
riculum was to select materials that would interpret the will of God 
to his hearers. According to St. John, Jesus emphasized the experi- 
ence-centered aspect of his teaching in the statement, “The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.’’** Secondly, 
Jesus was person-minded in his teaching in that he called for a per- 
sonal response to and action upon his teaching. He called those who 
obeyed the will of God, as he interpreted it, his brother, sister, and 
mother. He said that entrance into the Kingdom of God could be 
attained only by doing God’s will. Even when addressing a multi- 
tude Jesus appealed for personal responses. ‘““Therefore, whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will liken him unto 
a wise man.” ** He taught that knowledge of divine truth was con- 


12 John 6: 63; cf. 6: 68. 
18 Matthew 7: 24. 
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ditioned upon an obedience to the will of God. He stated that love 
of him was revealed by obedience to him. He again emphasized the 
importance of personal response to his teachings by looking in in- 
dignation on those who addressed him piously but would not obey 
him. “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 
say?”’ * 

Furthermore, Jesus maintained an attitude of person-mindedness 
in the prophetic aspects of his ministry. Unlike Isaiah, he had no 
word of warning for the nations about him. Different from many 
of the great prophets before him, he had little to say upon pressing 
national problems. He did not cry out against the hard imperial- 
istic and materialistic policies of Rome. Instead he told his listen- 
ers that they should practice kindness and brotherhood. He made 
no frontal attack upon the vicious slave system of his generation. He 
did, however, teach that men should love each other. He did not 
directly denounce that national scandal of the Jews—the graft of the 
publicans. He told his disciples that they should be men of truth 
and honesty. While he urged personal benevolence to the poor, he 
did not directly condemn the economic system that helped make 
people poor. His approach to the subject of riches seems to have 
been primarily motivated by a desire to warn people of the perils of 
a covetous attitude. Unlike some of the greatest of Israel’s prophets, 
e.g., Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, Jesus did not visit royal 
courts to give either counsel or warning to kings and princes. He 
mingled with the common people interpreting the will of God for 
their lives. He dealt largely with elemental personal values: love, 
sincerity, truthfulness, humble service, and prudence.** Listening 
to his discourses, rich in prophetic utterance, must have been a cre- 
ative experience. His words provided insight into God’s will and 
aroused incentives for the doing of it. His messages were rich in the 
content of applied religion. As in the more strictly teaching aspects 
of his ministry, his “sermons” were primarily an appeal to persons 
for a personal ethical response. Jesus was a prophet to men as indi- 
viduals. 


14 Luke 6: 46. 

15 These observations are not made to indicate that the teachings of Jesus are not socially 
valid or significant. They are basic to social action. We are only emphasizing his method of 
approach. While it is true that at times he addressed himself to his nation and to smaller 
groups it seems that his appeal was made primarily to persons for a personal ethical response. 
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CONCLUSION 


We have observed that there were four dominant functions in the 
ministerial pattern of Jesus. (1) The priestly function consisted pri- 
marily in the prayerful intercession of a ministrant for needy persons. 
(2) The teaching function consisted chiefly of leading people to 
know and adequately to meet life’s basic problems. (3) The pro- 
phetic function was largely an interpretation of the will of God to 
persons. And (4) the personal service function, as the term suggests, 
implied personal helpfulness to every man in need. All these func- 
tions were motivated by a desire to serve persons. 

The uniqueness of the pattern of Jesus’ ministry is shown, in part, 
by the fact that the religious vocabulary of his day had no word ca- 
pable of expressing his idea of religious service. He could apply 
none of the names or titles of contemporary religious functionaries, 
though some of them were venerable, to himself as a minister.** He 
thus found it necessary to invest a non-religious term with a new 
meaning. He called his work a d:axovia. He stated that he was in 
the world as ad:dxovos.** He told his disciples they were to be as 
S:axovor in their ministry. The d:dxovo. of the Graeco-Roman world 
were servants, either bond or free, whose primary duty was to serve 
tables. In a broader sense, they were the domestic servants who 
cared for the household. ‘The term was apt and suggestive for pas- 
toral work. In the thought of Jesus the religious or spiritual d:dxovor 
were the servants whose task it was to provide for the needs of a spe- 
cific group of persons as the ancient é.axovor provided for their house- 
holds. 


16 The terms lepeis and xpooxédos indicated persons primarily concerned with priestly medi- 
ation. The title Xerovpyés, in its religious usage, designated a public worship ministrant or 
benefactor. The Greek words designating a teacher, &$aoxados and rendevrhs, referred to per- 
sons who formally taught others. The ixnpérns of the Jews was a synagogue attendant charged 
with certain duties of oversight. There were a number of terms, pavres, tpépavris, xpnopoddyos, 
Secorpémos, and xpopprns, that broadly designated oracles or prophets. These latter words were 
chiefly concerned with the ideas of divination or of interpreting by other means the divine 
will to man. All the above mentioned titles missed Jesus’ motive of service. 

17 Matthew 20: 28; Mark 10: 45; Luke 22: 26, 27. 





HOW SHALL POWER BE MORALIZED? 


By Cyrit E. HUDSON 


it a pity that I should have chosen a phrase implying a con- 
tradiction in terms. How can power be moralized? he asked 
—and went on (of course!) to remind me that “all power corrupts.” 
How can corruption be anything but immoral? I hope it is an ade- 
quate defence of my title to say that moralization does not mean 
elimination. There can be no life, either individual or social, with- 
out power, and the exercise and organization of power; the elimina- 
tion of power would be, first, stagnation, and finally death. What 
“corrupts” is not the possession or exercise, but the abuse of power; 
and what I shall be discussing is the control of power, with a view to 
limiting the corrupting consequences of its abuse. The paper it- 
self will make it clear, I hope, that I am aware that this sort of lan- 
guage presupposes some criterion, or yardstick, to decide whether a 
particular instance of the exercise of power constitutes use or abuse. 
The subject may be discussed under three heads: (1) some factors 
in the contemporary world which make the moralization of power a 
problem of urgent importance for civilization; (2) political power 
as we know it today; (3) the light thrown (as I think) upon the prob- 
lem of the moralization of power by the characteristic insights of 
Christianity. 


A FRIEND of mine, on hearing the title of this paper, thought 


I 


There is only one word which accurately describes the psychologi- 
cal and intellectual ‘climate’ of our time. We are living, as our 
fathers lived, in the Scientific Age. I do not refer only to the tech- 
nological achievements of the past century and a half, but to the all 
but universal assumption that the welfare of humanity essentially— 
some would say, wholly—depends upon the unrestricted—or all but 
unrestricted—development of these achievements. ‘The uncriticized 
“dogma” (in T. E. Hulme’s sense of the word) which still governs 
the lives of multitudes—even after the making of the atomic bomb— 
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is that we may safely entrust ourselves to the procedures which have 
given us the bomb itself, and artificial insemination, and enabled 
Hitler and Stalin, by keeping the control of education, of the press, 
and of the radio in their own hands, to direct the opinions, the moods, 
the preferences, and the prejudices—in a word, to determine the psy- 
chology—of millions. 

You may think that I put the point too strongly. And indeed we 
should take note of the striking fact that it is the scientists themselves 
who are most insistent on the international control of atomic energy. 
This quickening of the social conscience of scientists is very interest- 
ing, and very encouraging. So far, I think, it has found expression 
only in reference to the atom bomb. Does it mean that science is 
prepared henceforth to accept responsibility for the social conse- 
quences of its experiments and research? Hitherto, scientists have 
tended to say that they have nothing to do with the uses to which 
their discoveries are put. I do not know whether Institutions of 
Scientific Workers and similar bodies, in this country and America, 
are at this moment encouraging, or discouraging, their members to 
co-operate in the development of bacteriological methods of warfare, 
or in increasing the efficiency of poison gas and other weapons recently 
referred to by Sir Hartley Shawcross in the U.N. Assembly as ‘“‘those 
means of destruction, even more terrible than the atom bomb, which 
have not been mentioned by name here, but whose existence is not 
unknown.” It is clear that any wide implementation by scientists 
of the apparent implications of the position many of them have taken 
up in regard to the atomic bomb, would have revolutionary effects 
on the psychological ‘‘climate” of our time. For it would lead to 
the disappearance of precisely that element in the weltanschauung 
to which I drew attention just now: the belief that salvation lies in 
the mere growth of man’s mastery and manipulation of nature: the 
assumption that man can develop this mastery ad infinitum and still 
“get away with it,” and that this kind of “power” furnishes its own 
“‘moralization,” so far as any is required. ‘That is the characteristic 
feature of the contemporary intellectual and psychological climate. 

If it be true, as the Jungian psychologists tell us, that the hopes 
and longings of every age and culture are expressed in various 
archetypal images, which occur universally in mythology and in 
dreams, we cannot doubt that in our Western world—I quote Pro- 
fessor H. A. Hodges—“the typical scientist, who represents an ideal 
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of intellectual objectivity and empirical research, is identified with 
the archetypal figure of the wizard, who has secret knowledge and 
therefore mysterious power.” The advertising racket, to take an 
illustration familiar to us all, is built upon this hypothesis. The 
doctor (“Tell me, doctor ....... ’’), and the white-robed hierophants 
watching a retort, minding a cyclotron, or in attendance on the elec- 
tronic brain—figures which leap to our eyes from so many advertise- 
ments—are not chosen haphazardly. It is by a brilliant and ju- 
dicious use of these modern equivalents of the wizard archetype that 
the advertising trade has succeeded in persuading the public of the 
existence of a number of ailments quite unknown to medical science. 

A more serious consequence of the uncritical worship of the om- 
nipotence of science is to be seen in the widespread assumption that 
all moral problems are in the final analysis technological problems, 
to be solved by methods of re-arrangement and re-distribution identi- 
cal with those employed in physics and mathematics. ‘This practical 
materialism is the faith of multitudes. And it is this hypothesis, to- 
gether with the amazing achievements of procedures which adopt it, 
and its extension from the realm of inanimate nature to that of per- 
sonal relationships, which produces that cult of power which, in our 
day, science in some quarters “rots away into.” ““The love of power 
today,” it has been said, “is often tinged with something akin to re- 
ligious devotion. . . . A kind of power-mysticism develops. ‘There 
is a sense of fulfillment in participation in the vast transformations of 
nature and of society now possible. An efficiently working ‘social 
machine’ is put in the place of a living society of human beings, and 
is apt to be regarded as itself the goal of social and political effort. 
The liquidation of all that cannot be conveniently harnessed to its 
processes is justified as the mere elimination of waste” (Era of Atomic 
Power, pp. 25-26). 

Science is knowledge; and knowledge is power. How is the power 
which science puts into our hands to be “moralized’”? The usual 
answer is, that it cannot be; but that man must be. What has hap- 
pened to mankind, we are told with wearisome reiteration, is that 
its moral capacity and energy have failed to keep pace with its tech- 
nical and scientific progress. What Mr. Lewis Mumford, for ex- 
ample, chiefly asks for from the civilized world, faced with the atomic 
bomb, is “‘the dynamic capacity to apply old principles” of morality 
to the new situation: “each individual must dedicate himself to his 
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own self-improvement” (Programme for Survival). In similar vein, 
the Report on the Politics of Atomic Energy, published early this 
year by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation of New York, affirms that 
“the heart of the problem” is to accelerate “the humanizing of our 
selfish and savage instincts,” so as to make international organs effec- 
tive before mankind has used atomic energy to destroy itself. What 
is required, in short, is an ethical spurt. 

This moralistic diagnosis is so inadequate as to be positively mis- 
leading. For the trouble is psychological and cultural rather than 
moral. ‘The truth is, not that our society does not want to be good— 
was there ever so much goodwill in the world as now?—but that it is 
frustrated, at every turn, by a conflict below the level of deliberate 
intentions: a conflict analagous to that described by St. Paul, be- 
tween two principles or forces operating in the same personality— 
the principle in the “members” and the principle in the “mind.” 
Civilization is suffering from a similar schizophrenia. The “split’’ 
is discernible in several directions: between our ideals of justice, and 
the unexamined assumptions which govern our economic activities; 
between our will for peace, and our clinging to national sovereignty; 
between our reverence for beauty and order, and the chaos of our 
imaginative life as revealed in our popular amusements and the daily 
press; between our respect for science as knowledge, and our worship 
of science as power. And, at a deeper level, there is the conflict be- 
tween the vestigial remnants of the classical and Christian doctrine 
of man, still part of the mental furniture of most Western folk, and 
the corrosive modern uncertainty as to what man is for, and indeed 
whether human life has any meaning or purpose. 

Some there are among us who, more conscious than the rest of the 
community of these dissociations in our modern society, escape from 
the intolerable conflict by means of repression and neurosis. But 
other “divided souls” are likely, for want of any other center to their 
lives, to surrender to the doctrine of power for power’s sake: to the 
philosophy of the technocrat of Koenigsberg described in Rausch- 
ning’s Makers of Destruction—the men concerned, you remember, 
with “the planning of man himself,” training him “for rational social 
and economic functions” so thoroughly ‘“‘that he loses the original 
stamp of his nature.” And one may perhaps be permitted to wish 
that, in this situation, the real scientists, whose only devotion is to 
knowledge, and who are commonly marked by a profound and 
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genuine humility, were more outspokenly critical than they usually 
are of the pseudo-science which values knowledge solely for the 
power over others which it puts into some men’s hands. 


II 


Politics is the art and science of government; that is, of controlling 
—in the sense in which I am using the word, of “‘moralizing’’—the 
tensions set up by the claims and activities of different groups in a 
community. No large community can dispense with government; 
and the State is, in a word, the community’s instrument of politics, 
by means of which it regulates its relations with other communities, 
and the relations of its own sub-communities, and of the individuals 
comprising them, to itself and to each other. It is through the State 
that the community approaches the problem of power. 

Bishop Stubbs remarked that, whereas medieval history was a his- 
tory of rights and wrongs, modern history consists of struggles be- 
tween rival powers. Why is this? Why are the nations of the world 
commonly spoken of as great or small Powers? Why do we not feel 
Mr. Middleton Murray to be talking nonsense when he asserts (as he 
did in a recent broadcast address) that modern man “is the nation- 
state’? The answer to these questions lies, of course, in that amaz- 
ing development of technics to which I have referred. Man’s “‘mas- 
tery of nature” (to use the familiar shorthand language) has done 
three things. It has revolutionized war—had, indeed, done so be- 
fore the manufacture of the atom bomb; it has created an interna- 
tional situation which makes war a continuous probability; and it 
has immensely increased the power of the executive within each 
State. 

Power is the hall-mark of the modern state. But state-power is not 
always exercised in the name of the same political philosophy. The 
totalitarian state—Germany under Hitler, Russia under Stalin—is 
based upon a doctrine which has a very long pedigree. Its most 
notable modern exponents are Hobbes and Hegel. To Hegel, power 
is not a problem at all. The State itself is “the universe of the 
ethical,” “the march of God in the world”; and this is true of any 
and every state (Philosophy of Right). What the State commands— 
whatever use it makes of its power—is justice. The deeds of super- 
men (and it is by their efforts that States come into being) are exempt 
from the claims of morality. The State is spirit or reason “actual- 
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izing itself as will.” Men fulfill themselves, and find their liberty 
and happiness—though they may be far from being aware of the 
fact—in subservience to the demands of the State, “against whose 
substantial goodness subjective morality must not raise its puling 
litanies.” The one and only judge of the morality of any state is 
the World-Spirit, itself becoming actualized through the historical 
process; and this Spirit judges by success. It is through war, more- 
over, that “the ethical health of peoples is preserved; just as the 
blowing of the wind preserves the sea from the foulness which would 
be the result of a prolonged calm, so also corruption in nations would 
be the product of prolonged, let alone of ‘perpetual’ peace.” It 
follows from all this, of course, that no state can admit that any other 
state could ever have legitimate claims against it; when states dis- 
agree, therefore, it is inevitable and right that their differences should 
be decided by war. 

To Hegel, or to Hobbes, to ask whether a State is oppressive—is 
misusing its power—is to ask a meaningless question: the State is 
power, and in the exercise of its power gives meaning to the lives of 
its citizens. (Hobbes could claim this, because of his version of the 
Contract theory: it is only by the surrender of themselves to the 
great Leviathan that men are preserved from that state of nature in 
which “the life of man”’ is “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.’’) 
To these philosophers, in a word, State-power is a good—a good be- 
yond criticism or question. Karl Marx, on the other hand, who was 
fond of the language of prophetic moralism, thought of the State 
as an organ of oppression and exploitation. This is as true of the 
proletarian as of the bourgeois state: the exploiters and exploited 
have changed places, that is all. Communism, when it is achieved, 
will be stateless, because a classless, condition of things: “the society 
that organizes production anew,” wrote Engels, ‘on the basis of a 
free and equal association of producers, will put the whole State 
machine where it will then belong—in the museum of antiquities, 
side by side with the spinning-wheel and the bronze axe . . . the 
State is not abolished, it withers away” (Anti-Duhring). The pro- 
letarian State, that is to say, the bourgeois State will not wither away: 
on the contrary, it must, according to Lenin, be “put an end to” by 
revolution, and the “repressive force” of the proletarian State sub- 
stituted for it (The State and Revolution; quoting Engels). This 
substitution—the triumph of the proletarian antithesis to the capi- 
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talist thesis—is a necessary “moment” in the dialectical process of 
history; but its achievement is at the same time a moral responsi- 
bility; hence the exhortation, “Workers of the world, unite!” 

Mr. T. D. Weldon (States and Morals) has recently reminded us 
that Marxism “is a method, not a theory; its aim, and its sole aim, 
was to produce successful revolutions by the industrial workers.” 
The function of the workers’ leaders is to know when the political 
and economic situation is such that revolution is likely to be success- 
ful. In such a situation, to revolt is to experience the only freedom; 
what Hegel called the freedom of necessity. ‘Freedom consists,” 
wrote Engels, “in the control over ourselves and over external nature 
which is founded on knowledge of natural necessity” (Anti-Duhring). 
Force, however, as Marx observed, “creates no rights”; it confers 
none, that is to say, on the exploiter or oppressor. It would seem, 
therefore, that Marxism represents the apotheosis of sheer power: 
and of amoral power at that. 

And yet, because the sole function of the good Marxist is to further 
the revolution, and because in the prosecution of this end the only 
criterion is that of expediency, it is possible for Russian statesmen, 
Russian writers, and Russian broadcasters to elaborate one theme to- 
day and a diametrically contradictory theme tomorrow without lay- 
ing themselves open, on Marxist principles, to any charge of in- 
consistency. ‘They are following the “party line,” that is all; and 
consistency—save in the sense of consistency of ultimate aim and ob- 
jective—is regarded as a fetish. ‘This is what makes the present Rus- 
sian “‘line”’ so difficult for most Englishmen and Americans to com- 
prehend, and so maddeningly unpredictable. But, also, this is what 
enables the Russians, at U.N. meetings and in their own press and 
radio, to alternate between the most virulent propaganda against 
their former allies, and occasional, well-timed concessions to Anglo- 
American points of view. The Russian diplomatist will coo or roar 
as it suits his ultimate and unchangeable purpose; and in the mean- 
time he will do what he can—in India or Palestine or Egypt, for ex- 
ample—to make things as difficult as possible for bourgeois, capitalist 
governments (or at least for one of them!). 

Along these lines, it is possible to argue that Mr. Stalin, Mr. 
Molotov, Mr. Vishinsky and the rest of the Politburo are good Marx- 
ists. Nevertheless, Soviet Russia today is obviously a totalitarian 
autocracy. The acid test, as Mr. Weldon points out, is the attitude 
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towards justice. Ina totalitarian state, opposition to the state is not 
a crime, it is a sin: “and the accused as well as the accusers recognize 
it as asin. The question for the court to settle, then, is not ‘Can 
this be proved in accordance with rather strict rules of evidence?’ 
but simply, ‘Has X acted against the interests of the State?’ If the 
court is satisfied that he has, it is immaterial whether the law has or 
has not actually foreseen the possibility of the special kind of act 
which he has perpetrated.” That, of course, is why the accused 
nearly always—like the old Bolshevik in Darkness at Noon—confess 
their guilt, and vie with the prosecution in expatiating upon the 
enormity of their crimes. 

Russian apologists describe the system prevailing in the countries 
dominated by the Soviet Union as “democracy.’”’ If so, it is de- 
mocracy standing on its head—though we should remember that 
Lenin, when he talked about democracy, defined it as “proletarian 
democracy, or the dictatorship of the proletariat.” For, as Mr. 
Alfred Cobban has remarked (The Crisis of Civilization), the fusion 
of government and the governed (achieved by the French Revolu- 
tion) “is a masterpiece of political alchemy by which all limitations 
upon authority become superfluous. What tyrant is to be feared if 
the popular will is supreme? Why should the people need checks 
against itself? In the name of the people the genie of power is re- 
leased, sovereignty emancipated, and will ousts right from the gov- 
ernment of mankind.” 

“Will ousts right.” But there is another tradition of democracy 
beginning with John Locke, which may be said positively to hinge 
on the doctrine of rights, if not of right. Locke was the father of 
that conception of “natural” rights which finds classical expression 
in the American Declaration of Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” The 
“right” which seemed most important to Locke was that of property; 
“government has no other end,” he wrote (Second Treatise on Civil 
Government), “but the preservation of property”; and Prof. Laski is 
justified in saying that Locke was concerned to construct “the foun- 
dations of a society in which the landowner and the farmer, the mer- 
chant and the shopkeeper, have the right to confidence. His se- 
curity is security for them, his liberty the kind of liberty they could, 
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with their property, expect to achieve; and the kind of governmental 
machine to be constructed for their control is one that, from the very 
habits he imposes on it, they may expect to operate in their own way” 
(Rise of European Liberalism, pp. 116-7). In other words, the free- 
dom which Locke—and his successors from that day to this—de- 
manded may be described as freedom from rather than freedom for. 
This was and is inevitable, once the conception of a supramundane 
“end” giving purpose and significance to man’s social, political and 
economic activities has been virtually abandoned, and a rigid, im- 
passable line of demarcation drawn between the sacred and the secu- 
lar. Adam Smith is the classical examplar of this doctrine. In The 
Wealth of Nations, three duties only are assigned to governments: to 
protect the community from “the violence and invasion of other in- 
dependent societies’; to protect “every member of the society from 
the injustice or oppression of every other member of it’”—in other 
words, to keep the ring for competing business men; and to erect 
aid maintain such “public works and institutions” as considerations 
of financial prudence preclude private individuals from embarking 
upon (IV. 9). Smith was persuaded that nothing but the interfer- 
ence of the State’s power with the enlightened self-seeking of indi- 
viduals hindered the “natural progress of opulence.” 

The consequences of this rationalistic individualism, conditioned 
by the Industrial Revolution and subsequent technological develop- 
ments, are familiar to us all: the “proletarianized mass’; the revolt 
of this mass expressed in international Communism; the reaction 
against this revolt in Fascism; and, in this country and U.S.A., the 
abandonment—though not to the same degree—of the doctrine of 
laisser faire, and the evolution—though not at an equal pace—of the 
Welfare State. The advent of the machine has had consequences 
very different from those that were anticipated a century and a half 
ago. It was expected that man’s life would become freer and wider, 
with greater opportunities for initiative and creative activity. In- 
stead, the machine has proved itself a very Frankenstein monster, and 
civilization is in danger of being destroyed by its own instruments, 
now beyond its control. The immediate problem—if we can escape 
universal destruction by atom bombs in the next few years—is to es- 
tablish means of moralizing technical power. Clearly, this means 
“planning”; and everywhere the planning has begun. There are 
those among us who affirm that anything more than a minimal inter- 
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ference by the State in economic and industrial life is incompatible 
with freedom—freedom of opinion and speech and criticism, freedom 
of combination and of political action. It must be admitted, I think, 
that recent discussions and events in Great Britain lend some color to 
this thesis. I have no intention of discussing these things now—the 
closed shop controversy, the relations between the Government and 
the Trades Union Congress, the growth of bureaucracy, the employ- 
ment by the Ministry of Food of agents provocateurs, the increasing 
tendency of the State to assume the functions of parenthood. “The 
view that the exclusive or primary aim of education is to make the 
individual think for himself is outmoded,” writes Prof. E. H. Carr 
in his latest book (The Soviet Impact upon the Western World—he 
is not expressing an opinion but merely describing facts); “few peo- 
ple any longer contest the thesis that the child should be educated in 
the official ideology of his country.” We may or may not regard all 
this as the Slippery Slope, or the Road to Serfdom. I only urge that 
we should recognize that the issues raised by the way things are mov- 
ing are real and important ones. Does the development of modern 
technics necessitate, in the interests of the community considered as 
a whole, and in its relation to other communities, collectivist control 


concentrated in an omnicompetent, omnipresent state-power? Is 
this type of collectivism compatible with the preservation of indi- 
vidual freedom? And—if the dilemma is a real one—which horn is 
to be preferred? 


III 


“The real ground,” wrote the late Prof. Collingwood, “for the 
‘liberal’ or ‘democratic’ devotion to freedom was religious love of a 
God who set an absolute value on every human being.” Its ideals 
were “based on the fact that God loved the human individual, and 
that Christ had died for him” (quoted by A. D. Lindsay in Can De- 
mocracy Survive?). This historical judgment is incontrovertible, at 
least so far as this country is concerned. But man, as he appears in 
the authentic Christian tradition, is by no means the same creature 
as the atomized individual pictured by the deists, the philosophic 
radicals and their modern successors. God made men equal, for he 
made each man in his own “image.” But he also made them un- 
equal, for he made each man a person, with a peculiar dignity de- 
rived from the fact that he is designed for his own communion with 
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God, a communion which is unique in the sense that none can share 
it: “I have called thee by thy name: thou art mine.’” The oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of responding to this vocation is each man’s 
own: if he does not make it, none can make it for him. But more 
than this is involved in the Christian doctrine of man. Man is cre- 
ated a social being. He cannot make the response to God which is 
demanded of him save in relationship to his fellows. It is his own 
response: but he cannot make it alone. The basic unit of social life 
is the family; that is the milieu in which man learns how to be a fully 
human being. But he learns this lesson, also, in many other asso- 
ciations, in which he had his fellows express their natural gregarious- 
ness by combining to carry on the activities—intellectual, political, 
economic, recreational—congenial to them. It is not only, or even 
chiefly, in their relationship to the State that men fulfill themselves 
as men. The “rights” which Locke and his successors were con- 
cerned to maintain were the rights of individuals, and they created 
a system which, by deifying the individual, led to the inevitable re- 
action of totalitarianism. ‘“The whole system,” observes Mr. H. 
Butterfield, ‘which in ‘the rights of man’ had seemed for a moment 


to put the individual at the top of the world, cried out in fact to be 
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inverted: it stood asking to be transposed into ‘the duties of man 
(The Englishman and his History). Christian political philosophy, 
on the other hand, regards society as a community of associations. 
Not the least tragedy of our modern age is the loss of this conception, 
and the substitution of a doctrine according to which a number of 
isolated, unrelated, atomized individuals are thought of as confronted 
with the only real associatiou—the State. 

Now, Christianity has no quarrel with the State, as such. It is 
committed to a high doctrine of the State. The State is believed to 
serve, in the providence of God, purposes complementary to those of 
the Church. It is concerned with the ends of justice and order; its 
instrument is law. Some degree of tension is as inevitable as it is 
healthy in the State’s relationship with the Church, whose primary 
business is to proclaim the Gospel, but to insist also that the life in 
grace demands a due ordering of life on the natural level as its foun- 
dation, and that where men’s natural relations are disordered and 
perverted (as they are, most conspicuously, in modern communities), 
those on the supernatural level are thwarted and inhibited. The 
principal threat to natural order today lies in an unchecked and ever- 
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growing elephantiasis of the political function, at the expense of the 
autonomy and liberty of all groups and associations directed to other 
ends. A recent writer in The Times Literary Supplement, review- 
ing M. de Jouvenel’s Du Pouvoir, drew attention to the fact that all 
the technological developments which now facilitate the exercise on 
political authority and the influencing of opinion among the masses 
“also make it more necessary.”” He reminds us that “all the move- 
ment of the age has been towards the uncritical exaltation of State 
power,” and asks, “where today are the Pluralists, the Guild Social- 
ists, the Anarchists? Reduced to tiny sects, or transformed into un- 
critical acceptors of the saviour State.” Nor should we be under any 
delusion that a State is preserved from the corruption of power by 
the profession of a democratic creed. “It is all too easy to believe,” 
the reviewer goes on, “that unlimited and uncriticized power, in 
command of the unprecedentedly effective coercive machinery of the 
modern state, is no danger to human wellbeing and dignity if it is in 
the right hands, the rightness being proven by doctrinal or national 
or class tests.” And with the passing of laisser faire, and the trans- 
formation of the liberal into the authoritarian State, whether of the 
Totalitarian or the Welfare variety, the question must be raised, 
whether society itself is not imperiled by a high doctrine of the State 
which is not balanced by some recognition of another authority, con- 
ceived of as higher than the State’s, having the right to judge the 
State by standards which transcend the contingencies, subterfuges, 
and perversions inseparable from the practices of statecraft. 
Intimately related to the Christian doctrine of man and of the 
State is the conception of justice. No doubt it is easy to idealize the 
Middle Ages, but it can hardly be denied that in the golden period 
of “Christendom” no Christian doubted that it was the proper con- 
cern (often neglected) of the Church to ensure the principle of swum 
cuique, the rendering to every man of what is “due” to him as a child 
of God, and according to his special vocation and ministry in society. 
Popes like Innocent III and Innocent IV quailed before the rebukes 
of a St. Bernard or a Grosseteste, because both accused and accusers 
recognized the claims of a higher law and a higher authority than is 
conferred by the mere possession of power. The idea of an eternal, 
immutable law and standard of justice, at the bar of which all human 
law, authority, and power is approved or condemned—an idea in- 
herited by Stoicism from Aristotle, taken over from Stoicism by the 
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Christian Church and fused with its own doctrine of creation, to 
which I have already referred; this idea, in the words of Prof. Emil 
Brunner, “dominated the jurisprudence of the end of the classical 
world, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, Reformation and post- 
Reformation down to the Age of Reason. It was the Western con- 
ception of justice for two thousand years” (Justice and the Social 
Order). 

This conception was the doctrine of Natural Law. It is a topic 
much debated at the present day in various quarters. Political phi- 
losophers are asking whether the revival of Natural Law may not be 
a way, perhaps the only way, of meeting what have been described 
as “the totalitarian and nihilistic challenges to the whole European 
tradition.” Many lawyers are in revolt against positivist conceptions 
of law which represent a revival of the doctrine of Hobbes. The in- 
terest of theologians is largely prompted, I think, by the desire to dis- 
cover, if possible, some common ground of approach with secular 
thinkers to the political and economic problems—the problem of 
power among them—of our distracted world. 

It is commonplace to say that what chiefly bedevils contemporary 
efforts to moralize power in international affairs is that the states- 
men engaged in discussing them, and the peoples they represent, are 
not living in the same “universe of discourse”; they share no agreed 
body of ideas as to the nature of man and the true purpose of social 
life in society. And, as we contemplate what looks, at times, like the 
insuperable task of creating an effective community out of the exist- 
ing congeries of nations, the conclusion seems irresistible, that the 
only alternative to throwing up the sponge in despair is the recovery 
of the doctrine of Natural Law as an essential precondition of prog- 
ress: the doctrine that man’s true destiny is to become what he essen- 
tially is—a rational and moral being, responsible to the Transcendent 
Reality from whence he comes, and to which he goes; designed for 
life in obedience to God and in community with his fellows. 

It is to be observed that the words “‘nature”’ and “law,” as under- 
stood by this doctrine, have nothing in common with the use of them 
in natural science. To the scientist, a law of nature is a summary 
statement of observed facts; and to speak with any seriousness of ‘“‘dis- 
obeying” these laws, or of using them as a yardstick wherewith to 
measure or evaluate behavior, would to him be meaningless. But 
the law of Nature is, on the contrary, precisely a criterion. It affirms 
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that man is not “naturally” a predatory and hostile creature; on the 
contrary, when he behaves thus he is violating his true pattern and 
structure. 

On the other hand, the Law of Nature is not a code of rules, in 
the legal sense, setting out a list of actions enjoined and forbidden. 
Nevertheless, it affirms that the moral consciousness shared by every 
human being is no delusion, but a true point of contact with the ulti- 
mate nature of things, and that faithfulness to conscience, fortified 
by rational reflection, will bring man progressively nearer to reality. 

Once more: the Law of Nature is not to be identified with ma- 
jority opinions, or with the views of any particular man or group. 
Aristotle, e.g., was wrong when he affirmed slavery to be a dictate of 
Natural Law. Similarly, the various systems of justice revealed by 
a study of history are so many excogitations and interpretations of the 
vague, instinctive human awareness of an order of things in which 
justice and injustice are distinguished. Some of these interpreta- 
tions are more valid than others; none of them is infallible. Christi- 
anity has its own explanation of this: it is because man’s reason and 
conscience are themselves vitiated (though not destroyed) by the Fall; 
the Law of Nature, therefore, always calls to man from “beyond” 
him, so to speak; he can never attain, though he is always able to 
progress. 

Finally, the doctrine of Natural Law, though authentically Chris- 
tian in the sense that “order” on the natural plane is the necessary 
foundation and precondition of life on the supernatural—‘“‘first that 
which is natural, then that which is spiritual’’—does not demand ac- 
ceptance of the Christian Faith as such. But I must not hide my 
conviction that no such common ethos as the doctrine envisages as 
possible among reasonable and conscientious man is likely to be at- 
tained or maintained, apart from its validation, fulfillment, and in- 
terpretation in revealed religion. The Natural Law speaks, for ex- 
ample, of justice. Now, in Christian thought, justice is the political 
manifestation of love; the form which love takes when expressed in 
the field of politics. And I do not believe that, in the last analysis, 
any satisfactory basis for the Natural Law view of justice can be 
found, save in the doctrine that what makes all men brothers is the 
fact that they are all children of one Father. And can that doctrine 
be maintained, save on the foundation of Christian theism, with its 
heart and center in the Incarnation? 
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I fear this will seem a lame conclusion to any who expected that a 
theologian would have some panacea to suggest. If he has none, it 
is because he can find, in the Gospel itself, no warrant for an easy, 
moralistic attitude to the problem of politics. For the Gospel speaks 
of the Majesty of God and the love of God; and the theologian knows 
that the Church itself, as well as the secular world, stands always 
under the divine judgment and in need of the divine mercy. For 
himself, he can only begin to discern the meaning of human exist- 
ence, in any of its aspects, by the light of his faith in the Forgiveness 
of Sins, the Resurrection of the Body, and the Life Everlasting. And 
if, unlike the pagan or the secularist, he is, with St. Paul, “perplexed, 
but not unto despair,” that is because he lives and thinks and speaks 
from within a tradition which affirms that ‘“‘no form or phase of being, 
whether abstract or personal; not life or its negation; not any hier- 
archy of spirits; no dimension of time; no supernatural powers; no 
dimension of space; no world of being invisible to us now—will ever 
come between us and the love which God has brought so near to us 
in Jesus Messiah our Lord.” (Romans 8, paraphrase in Commen- 
tary by Sanday and Headlam.) 





THE GREAT NORTH ROAD’ 


By Eric F. F. BisHop 


possible for the armies of the world to by-pass Jerusalem with 

their enormous transport. In ages now far past the roads seem 
rather to have wanted to pass through Jerusalem—and that in spite 
of the fact that the tribes or ordinary travellers always had to go up, 
if only to find the way down again, so soon as their sojourn was at an 
end. Or was it that Jerusalem desired to send out roads in various 
directions, because of her position as a Holy City almost all through 
her known history—a city withal besieged as often as any other down 
the centuries? 

There is the road that runs southwards through Bethlehem and on 
to Hebron, with memories of the Incarnation, and in anticipation of 
it through Amos in his aerie at Tekoa, and through David in his 
days of banditry and kingship, right back to Abraham, the “father of 
the faithful” and the “friend of God.” This road goes on to Beer- 
sheba through the Negeb to the Egyptian frontier. 

There is the road that runs eastwards past the loving hospitality of 
Bethany, through the experience of the Good Samaritan and the man 
whom he befriended, down to the wilderness of the Jordan Valley 
and the echo of the Baptist’s cry; past Jericho with five thousand years 
of history still to unravel, but with points of luster that shine with 
the knowledge that both Joshua and Jesus have been along this way 
—the road still leading on and east to the homes of the old Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, and Hagarens—on to Arabia’s vasty deep. 

There is the road that runs westwards down to Joppa (Jaffa) and 
the Mediterranean Sea, glimpsing in its path the memories of Mac- 
cabees and Philistines, forty miles away to Gaza; with opportunities 
to turn aside and visit Solomon’s dowry fortress of Gezer, a city of 
refuge in its time; or sup with Jesus and his friends in the resurrec- 
tion village of Emmaus; or yet again meet Jonah fleeing from the 


I: would seem to be only in these recent war years that it has been 


1 For the title see Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, ch. xii. For the idea see Christie, Pal- 
estine Calling. “Saul of Tarsus left Jerusalem by the Damascus Gate; and every step of his 
journey is interesting, and must have furnished him with much food for thought.” 
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presence of the Lord; or Peter in his first recorded missionary jour- 
ney to Lydda, buried ten miles inland in a dip, and later at Joppa 
with his vision on the roof of Simon the tanner’s house and the call 
to more venturesome evangelization. 

But it is the road that runs northwards from the Damascus Gate 
that seems as crammed full of history as it is possible for any road to 
be—the road that takes its course through so many of the villages of 
Palestine—villages which still form the background of the country, 
and produced the group of sturdy leaders of the Christian movement 
—villages with tells close by, ruins which speak of a past that was 
grander than the tale of more recent centuries—at all events since 
Saladin, Richard Coeur de Lion, and the Crusades. 

It is of this “Great North Road” that we would think, stretching, 
though not quite straight, yet fully worth its ninety miles to Nazareth 
and on beyond. So far as straightness is concerned, hardly anything 
has ever been that in the road line in Palestine despite the Romans, 
so that in some of the imaginative references that follow there will be 
short excursions to places of religious or historical importance which 
actually lie a few miles off the main road. It has ever been one of 
the hardest things to “make straight in the wilderness a highway for 
our God.” ? 

The obvious thing, as we tread this road in historical reverie, will 
be to do so in the imagined company of Saul of Tarsus, as he jour- 
neyed towards Damascus, seeking out men and women who were of 
the new “way,” that he “might bring them bound to Jerusalem.” * 

Saul with his entourage set out on his self-imposed mission from 
the house of the high-priest. “This may conceivably have been the 
same building in which the Lord had been condemned by the hastily 
summoned Sanhedrin only a few years back on the evening of the 
Cross and Passion. If so, this was a recollection calculated to stir 
the hierarchy into pleasurable patronage of the young rabbi, to whom 
the “crucified Messiah” was both a blasphemy and a stumbling-block. 
It does not matter just where the house was situated, but somewhere 
in all likelihood on the slopes of Mount Zion. 

Once on the way, with the inestimable advantage of the Roman 
milestones for their northward trek, it would not be long before 
Saul and his companions would breast the summit of Mount Scopus, 


2Is. 40: 8. Cf. Lk. 3: 5, and parallels. 
8 Acts 9: 2. 
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where the Roman Army under Titus was to encamp some thirty 
years later, with the military cemetery half a mile away on the hill 
opposite. Saul might even think of Nob,‘ just across the shoulder 
of the hill, and have heard of one of those Sabbath incidents, which 
hastened the climax of the Cross, when the other “rabbi” had faced 
the Pharisees, Saul’s own religious connection, with one of his “Did 
you never read . . . ?’—in this case what David did, along with some 
of his men; and the holy bread provided them with sustenance at 
Nob. Oh, the blasphemy of it! ‘““The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath.” So Saul pressed on a wee bit more 
threateningly still. Here was a man, in very sooth, who “esteemed 
one day above another.” ° 

But Saul would feel himself again in a few moments, as his camel 
bore him forward, and his eyes would rest on Gibeah,* the very place 
from which his patron-saint, the first of Israel’s kings, had ruled the 
land. Head and shoulders that Saul was above all his contempo- 
raries; as his name-sake was to be himself, though not in the physical, 
only in the spiritual sense. “His bodily presence was weak.” * But 
Saul, the son of Kish, the first of Israel’s monarchs, had done well in 
his choice of a site. It was well-worth fortifying as his successors 
found out. If Saul of Tarsus took time to scale the hill and view 
the remains of the buildings, he cannot very well have failed to 
glance eastwards and note the village of Anathoth, where Jeremiah 
lived and loved *—the prophet, who because of his faith and faith- 
fulness, received only rebuff and imprisonment—the prophet who 
came unto his own and his own disowned him, and who in conse- 
quence entered so deeply into the life of the more pious in Palestine 
that some of the contemporaries of Jesus suggested that he was 
‘‘Jeremias redivivus’—the prophet by whom Saul, turned Paul, was 
controlled in his thought, when he wrote to the Galatians that God 
had chosen him too from his mother’s womb. “Before thou camest 
forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee: I have appointed thee a 
prophet unto the nations.” “When it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother’s womb, to reveal his Son in me .. . that I 


4 Now ‘/sawiyya; ‘Isa is the Islamic form of Jesus. 
5 Mk. 2: 23, and parallels; Rom. 14: 5. 
@ Now Tel el Ful (Hill of the Beans). Gibeah, Geba, and Gibeon are variations of the 
Hebrew word for “Hill.” 
711 Cor. 10: 10. 
8 Jer. 1: 1; 29: 27; 32: 7. Met. 16; 14. 
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might preach him among the nations.” *® Ah! Saul of Tarsus, Ana- 
thoth is going to figure in your life far, far more than Gibeah! Ad- 
vanced are you, perhaps a little too advanced, in the Jews’ religion, 
exceedingly zealous for the traditions of your fathers! 

There would be another name as well that would fill the earnest 
rabbi with rapturous historical retrospect, as he turned his gaze from 
east to west—in fact the whole semi-circle that lay before him was 
redolent with that name, the name of Samuel, the very prophet who 
had anointed Saul the son of Kish, and rebuked him, too, more than 
once, as Saul of Tarsus was to be rebuked not many days hence. 
There was the greater part of Samuel’s circuit spread out at his feet, 
with the hill where the prophet was buried out on the left; with 
Ramah, to which “was his return” straight ahead; with Mizpah in 
the near distance and Gilgal and Bethel hidden behind the interven- 
ing hills. But he would pass these places or see them nearer as he 
hurried north; so that he could continue his journey in more com- 
fort, now that the heat of the day was beginning to abate. 

Barely half a mile ahead he would reach the place where the 
“Great North Road” forked. The Western arm led to Antipatris 
and Caesarea—the road he was destined to take quarter of a century 
later, riding a horse and not a camel, surrounded by seventy mounted 
soldiers, with a still larger contingent on foot.*® Each of the forks 
can be traced at intervals, and this first occasion Saul took the right 
one. Very soon Ramah was in view, with Michmash only ninety 
minutes walk away, famous for the glorious escapade of Jonathan 
and his armor-bearer—a story vivid enough to fire the imagination 
of the youth of any generation, especially when endowed with the 
Semitic fervor, which had gripped the rabbi. Would the Lord de- 
liver the “uncircumcised,” or as good as uncircumcised, in Damascus 
into his hand, as easily as Jonathan with the armor-bearer slew those 
Philistines in a half-acre of land? For all such “the wages of sin is 
death.” * 

And was not Eben-Ezer, the Stone of Help, somewhere in the 
same vicinity, to say nothing of Naioth (the exact place unknown to 
us as perhaps in the days of Saul, but it was not far away)—the place 
that once rang with the exclamation, “Is Saul also among the proph- 


® Jer. 1: 4. Gal. 1: 15, 16. 
10 Acts 23: 23, 24, 31. 
e - I Sam. 14: 1-15. History repeated itself in the “Romance of the Last Crusade.” Rom. 
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ets?” Ofcourse he was! There could hardly be a band of prophets 
without a Saul! ** Here, before he left the borders of his native Ben- 
jamin, Saul of Tarsus would take courage and inspiration for the 
enterprise before him, even if he was not quite in the mood for 
thanking God! 

Ah! there was Mizpah coming closer, recalling not only Samuel, 
and the days before the monarchy, when the Lord their God was Is- 
rael’s King; but those later times after the captivity of Judah, when 
the Babylonians set Gedaliah as governor over the remnant.” If 
Saul thought over the incident, it would be to liken the days of Geda- 
liah in Mizpah with his own, with a foreign power once more in im- 
perial control, with the Babylonians personified in Rome—something 
that irritated his Benjamite patriotism, for was he not a “Hebrew of 
the Hebrews’? * 

It was drawing towards sunset and the first night’s rest at Beeroth, 
one of the cities that in ancient times had made common cause with 
Gibeon in tricking Joshua the son of Nun into thinking that they 
were “ambassadors from a far country” with their old shoes and 
moldy bread. Gibeon Saul must have noticed earlier in the day, 
and doubtless called to mind the early Hebrew couplet used by 


Joshua on that never-to-be-forgotten expedition against the Canaan- 
ite Federation: 


Sun stand thou still upon Gibeon, 

And, thou moon in the valley of Aijalon: 

And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 

Until the nation had avenged themselves of their enemies. 


And God, he hoped, was going to do the same kind of thing again 
through Saul of Tarsus. Life was earnest; life was real. 

The Gibeonites and the Beerothites and others too in the old days 
had been turned into “hewers of wood and drawers of water’; so 
Beeroth, perhaps naturally, became the first place on the journey 
northward where pilgrims or travellers rested for the night. Here 
therefore Saul and his men put up, little thinking that the name of 
Beeroth would be transmitted through its Arabic form down the 
generations, and be reckoned as the spot where the parents of the 
very person, whose followers he was tracking down to lead to their 

121 Sam. 7: 12; 19: 18-24. 


18 II Kings 25: 23. Phil. 3: 5. 
16 Josh. 9: 3-27. 
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arrest, had precious memories of their first Passover with the boy 
Jesus, for “they supposed that he was in the company” returning to 
Galilee, but did not discover their mistake until they had covered 
the first day’s journey and reached Beeroth.** 

With other travellers in the caravansaries of Beeroth that night 
there would have been plenty for Saul and his companions to talk 
about in their “sahras” round the fires, as they recalled the dream 
of Jacob at Bethel with the angels of God on the ladder,”* or the 
determination of Joshua surrendering only to one who came as cap- 
tain of the Lord’s host, or the set-back at Ai and the man who took of 
the ‘‘devoted thing,” only to suffer the extreme penalty along with 
his family not far away in the Valley of Achor, which in later years 
Hosea apostrophized as having the potentiality of becoming a “Door 
of Hope.” ** There was Ophrah of the Abiezrites too, and Gideon’s 
altar to Jehovah Shalom, after his encounter with the angel of God. 
There was the Bethel memory of Amos too, facing Amaziah the 
priest, Amos with his prophecy that Bethel should come to Bethaven 
—the “House of God” to the “House of Nothing.” ** Saul must stop 
the Nazarenes from repeating history here. ‘There was enough of 
recollection in Beeroth to send the keen young rabbi forward on the 
morrow with his heart “strangely warmed’’—prepared for almost any 
eventuality except one! 

It was an early start next morning, probably before sunrise, so as 
to avoid the necessity of lodging for a night “in any village of the 
Samaritans.” If Saul “must needs go through Samaria,” * it should 
be in the day-time. The early start plus hard riding would land 
him up on the cis-Jordan side of the Decapolis; then things could go 
a little easier. Better sleep in the vicinity of pagan Greeks or half- 
pagan anyhow than with those heretic Samaritans. What a merciful 
dispensation that the Decapolis almost bordered the eastern slopes 
of Ebal! 

So off they went, and five miles an hour for men who were well- 
mounted—that had been seen to in the high priest’s stables in Jeru- 
salem—with no need to wait on the pace of pedestrians, would allow 
of all the ground Saul wanted to cover that day. After the some- 


15 Now Bireh.. Lk. 2: 44, 45. 

16 Now Beitin. Gen. 28: 11, 17-19. 

17 Josh. 5: 13; 7: 1-24. Ai is now Deir Dawan. 

18 Jud. 6: 11, et passim. a is the “Ephraim” of John 11: 54. Amos 7: 10; 4: 4; 5: 5. 
Bethaven is now Beitunia on the opposite side of Bireh from Beitin. 

19 John 4; 4. 
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what sleepy beginning they soon reached the “fat valley,” * which 
provided wine for those whom Isaiah dubbed the “drunkards of 
Ephraim”; then with a passing glance at Jifna,* where the Roman 
Armies were to encamp before their final assault on Jerusalem, they 
rode along the Valley of the Highwaymen—so-called from the plun- 
derers of caravans since time immemorial. 

A mile or so further on some of the party must have remembered 
how near they were to Shiloh, with the echoes of the child Samuel 
“ministering unto the Lord before Eli,” and his later judgeship lead- 
ing on to Israel’s more settled beginnings.” Just beyond the turn 
of the road to Shiloh,** home of Jehovah’s tabernacle, as the “Great 
North Road” rolls forward and upward, there is the first glimpse of 
Ebal; and close at hand a village called Qaryut, reckoned by some 
the place whence Judas Iscariot hailed: but Saul, presumably, would 
not have been aware of this, though we may give a passing thought to 
what may have been his feelings about the betrayal both then and 
afterwards. 

The party was pressing on, dismounting for a bit down the steep 
descent towards Lebonah, with the sun rising high in the cloudless 
sky. Lebonah was the normal place to spend the night after an 
easy day’s marching, situated as it was on the borders of Judea and 
Samaria.* It was the place which grew the vines to provide the 
Temple wines. As they hurried on, they could look up on the left 
at a mountain village, perhaps even then with white domes amongst 
the green foliage; it was the Timnath-serah of Joshua, who was bur- 
ied there in the inheritance of his own capturing within the borders 
of his native Ephraim.” 

It was hard for Saul riding through the Samaritan country, their 
traditions countering those he held so dear. What right had they 
to the monopoly of Eleazar and Phinehas, priests of an undivided 
Israel, the latter the reputed scribe, if Saul knew it, of their Samari- 
tan Pentateuch? Samaritans, whose forebears had worshipped those 
golden bulls, which Jeroboam, son of Nebat—cursed be his memory 

20 Is. 28: 1. 

21 Possibly 7. in Josh. 18: 24, or a later eponymous Arab name. 

221 Sam. 1: 3; 3: 

23 The Danish ilianteat, Dr. Smit, has recently uncovered churches and other remains 
which all point to Shiloh, as Robinson suggested one hundred years ago. 

o och. 19:, 80: 24: 29. Now Kafr Haris, where three tombs are shown; those of Joshua 


and his father, and Dhu’l Kifl, who might be Caleb. Part of the Roman Road is distinctly 
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—had set up in Bethel and Dan; * Samaritans who had the effrontery 
to break away from Jerusalem and the worship there, and, like their 
Jeroboam before them, had set up a rival temple on Mount Gerizim! 
“Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say that in Jeru- 
salem is the place where men ought to worship.” ** Of course it was! 
What other place? mused Saul as he took a glance at Eleazar’s tomb 
glistening white in the afternoon sun near ‘Awarta. 

The Samaritans (he told himself) were always more ready to toady 
to the foreign power in their common country—only too ready that 
Jerusalem should be taken down a peg or two! Samaritans! hardly 
better than the upstart followers of the Nazarene, who were produc- 
ing propaganda that he had apparently first enunciated to and dis- 
cussed with some of his followers during a journey he had made in 
these parts, to the length of accepting two days’ hospitality from the 
villagers of Sychar yonder on the lower slopes of Ebal! ‘Thank God, 
they would be past it all and in southern Decapolis by night-fall. 
But what was it those Nazarenes were quoting, as they plied their 
daily trades, or met together in each other’s houses of an evening? 
“Woman’’—that made it worse in any case—“believe me, the hour 
cometh, when neither in this mountain, not yet at Jerusalem shall 
ye worship the Father.”” What heresy! and Saul had heard that same 
kind of argument himself a year or so back in the synagogue of the 
Alexandrians and Cilicians in Jerusalem—and from the very man he 
had least anticipated would be taken up with that kind of thing! 
What did Stephen say? “The most High”—the very name by which 
God revealed himself to Father Abraham, who had passed this way 
through Shechem on his southward trek—“‘the most High dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands; heaven is my throne, what is the 
place of my rest?” * ‘‘O Stephen, Stephen, what else could I, would 
I, do after that, but countenance your death? ‘They cast you out of 
the city and stoned you; and the witnesses who cast the stones laid 
their clothes down at my feet. I could not thrown a stone, Stephen; 
you were my friend, ever since the time we sat together as cadet rab- 
bis at Gamaliel’s feet. Stephen, would that I could forget, but this 
very journey to Damascus must take me past the road-side well that 
our glorious history has ever connected with the name of Jacob 
(though you did not make much of him in your farewell speech to 

26 I Kings 12: 28, 29. 


27 Cf. John 4: 5, 20, 21. 
28 Acts 6: 9; 7: 48. From Is. 66: 1, 2. 
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the Sanhedrin)—the well from which he drank himself and countless 
travellers these two thousand years and more; the well that now be- 
longs, through the application of these artificial, imperialistic bound- 
ary lines, to these cursed Samaritans. Oh, how similar they are in 
some respects to these Nazarenes, with whom already they seem to 
be having some dealings, and you had joined! Is it true, I wonder, 
that after those two days which the Nazarene rabbi spent at Sychar, 
they actually called him Saviour of the World? * Thank God (so- 
liloquized Saul) I can cut out Sichem with its mixed population, its 
Arabian connections with their heathen cults—so like Shechem of 
old with its Abimelech * and its Jeroboam—and strike northward for 
Bethshan, and read the blessings and the cursings, prescribed by 
Moses, away on the other side of Ebal.** It will be hotter having to 
go along the Jordan Valley to Scythopolis (why must these Romans 
and Greeks change our Hebrew place-names?)—but heat is preferable 
to Shechem and Samaria. 

‘Who wants to be reminded of Shechem and Abimelech,”’ said 
Saul to himself, as he turned his camel’s head eastwards past the tomb 
of Joseph, “or for that matter Bethshan and the decapitated bodies 
of Saul the son of Kish and his sons, rescued by the kindlier folk of 
Jabesh-Gilead across the Jordan.*? But never mind (mused Saul) I 
shall pass close by Thebez tomorrow, where Abimelech met his end 
through a housewife in the village heaving an upper millstone upon 
him, which served him right.** Again, who wants to be reminded 
of Samaria, with its Ahab and Jezebel (women once again the trou- 
ble), with its stories of famine and lepers, its ivory palaces mimicked 
this century by the Temple to Pagan Jupiter, and the theater, both 
in honor of Roman Augustus, set up by Herod the Great to curry 
favor with his chief, and once again paraded with a Greek name, 
Sebastiya. Curse these Samaritans for their attempts to be inter- 
national—how can they expect fellowship with reasonable Jews? I 
hear that some of the Nazarenes have come as far north as Sebastiya, 
because of the measures taken by the priestly authorities in Jeru- 
salem to get rid of more of them after—what happened to Stephen! 


29 John 4: 42. The title “Saviour,” which had already been applied to — Caesar, was 


accorded to the Emperor Flavius after his founding of Neapolis (now Nablus) on the site of 


Shechem. 
80 Judges 9. 
81 Deut. 27-28. 
82] Sam. 31: 10 f£. 
88 Now Tobas. Jud. 9: 50, 
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We took the law into our own hands with him; there was no going 
to the Romans for a crucifixion in his case. Why cannot I forget 
Stephen! his face haunts me, and I keep hearing the words he uttered, 
while he was still conscious, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ 
Report has it that rabbi Jesus said something of the same kind. It 
does not seem to matter whether these Nazarenes are crucified or 
stoned. ‘They always seem to have the last word!” 

“But what success can they hope to have here in Samaria, half- 
pagan and the other half heretic? As well suspect Saul of Tarsus of 
turning renegade; he would have to travel far beyond the bounda- 
ries of this ‘Great North Road’ for that to happen! I hear, how- 
ever, that it was another of those Greek speaking Jews, whom I may 
have met, Philip, whom they sent along to preach here in the villages 
of Samaria. A nice time he would have with that Samaritan sor- 
cerer, Simon; upon my father’s beard, how I would like to have 
seen them sparring together; or better still, a duel between Simon 
Magus and Simon Peter, that erstwhile fishermen from near the Sea 
of Tiberias! 

“Ah! here we are at Aenon,™ and there is water here; the very place 
for ourselves and our camels after this tedious day with its trying 
memories. We can spend the night here and take it easy for the 
next couple of days,” said Saul to himself in prospect as he lay down 
for an hour or two of rest before the evening meal. But it was not 
to be. ‘“Aenon,” he repeated, “can I never get away from these 
Nazarenes? In a sense it was hereabouts that their movement be- 
gan in part; if it had not been that John the Baptizer, who was bold 
enough to rebuke a Herod for misconduct *—if he had not thrown 
in his lot with the rabbi of Nazareth and used impossible language 
with regard tohim. What was it John said here—‘He must increase, 
but I must decrease.’ ‘Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.’ Lambs, if they are unblemished, end up on 
the altars, either on Samaritan Gerizim (may their religion be ana- 
thema!) or in the really Holy City when passover time comes round. 
Ah! it was at passover six or seven years ago that the Nazarene rabbi 
was crucified. Oh, no! John the Baptizer cannot have been as pro- 
phetic as all that. Is it the night heat, or the jackals or the mos- 
quitoes that are keeping me from sleep? ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord 


84 Now Ain Nun (the name of Joshua’s father); John 3: 23. There is a Salim close by. 
35 Mk. 6: 18, 
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our God, the Lord is One.’ Where will Moses and our monotheism 
be, if these Nazarenes have their way?” 

On the third morning Saul and his party set out from Aenon mak- 
ing for Bethshan, with the intention of striking the border between 
Samaria and Galilee, after passing through the “coasts of Decapolis”’ 
somewhere south of Little Hermon. There were three possible 
routes through Palestine from Galilee to Judea and vice versa, and 
we have taken the easterly route with Saul partly for theological rea- 
sons. He may have avoided Samaria altogether, which would have 
meant a long detour by the coast road; or taken the “Perean” route; 
or he may have forged straight ahead through the center of the 
country. This would have meant following the main road as it is 
today—along past Dothan * with its memories of Joseph and his 
brethren, his dreams and the empty pit, and on through Engannim, 
with its vivid interest in the days of the Kings, when Ahaziah, King 
of Judah, seeing what had happened to Joram, King of Israel, ‘‘fled 
by way of the Garden House.” ** It was country, too, redolent of 
Elijah and Ilisha from Dothan up to Carmel. Saul knew it all and 
when he reached the southern slopes of Little Hermon, he could look 
back at the Mountains of Gilboa and recall the history behind them 
and other places—Gideon and his three hundred men that lapped; 
David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan; Elijah and his race across 
the Plain to the entrance to Jezreel.*° What a culmination that was 
to the great sacrifice and the elimination of the pagan priests! In 
any lesser figure than Elijah it would have been an anti-climax. It 
was Elijah who was to usher in the “great and terrible day of the 
Lord.” *° And then Elisha, not so brave and pungent as Elijah, but 
still to be reckoned a prophet of the Lord, prayed, ““Lord, open the 
eyes of the young man that he may see”; and behold the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.** How 
Saul would have loved an experience like that just then, but it was 
not to be, for the light he was to experience three days from now was 
to blind him ’ere he reached Damascus. 


86 Gen. 37: 1-28. 

87 Now Janin: the root means “Garden” or “Paradise,” and is the only natural exit from 
Esdraelon when one is as far south as Ahaziah was. Jos. 19: 21; II Kings 9: 27. 

88 Not to be confused with the Carmel of I Sam. 25: 2. Mount Carmel was to become one 
of the “sacred places” of the Baha’i Movement. 

89 Jud. 7: 1-8; II Sam. 1: 17 £.; I Kings 18: 46. 

40 Elijah is still the foremost character in Palestinian folklore, with his modern nomen- 
clature either of Mar Elias or Mar Jirius (St. George) or al Khadr (the Green one, a Quranic 
character). 

41 II Kings 6: 17. 
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As he looked westward across the Plain he spotted Megiddo, where 
Josiah came to grief—Megiddo which lent its name to something 
catastrophic, something final—‘‘the war of the great day of God Al- 
mighty, and they gathered them together unto the place which is 
called in the Hebrew, Har Magedon.” *? Perhaps he was glad he had 
decided not to take this road, which might have meant his camping 
near Magiddo, which spelled the beginning of the end for the little 
Kingdom of Judah. He refused the middle one too, as that would 
have kept him in full view of Nazareth almost all the time. So he 
decided instead to spend the night by Tabor, with its memories of 
Deborah and her lieutenant, Barak.** The village at the foot of 
Tabor yet bears the name of Deborah, the woman who summoned 
the tribes of Issachar and Zebulon to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. What days in Israel those were, when the people of- 
fered themselves willingly, just as Saul had put himself at the dis- 
posal of the priests for wiping out this Nazarene movement. “So let 
all thine enemies perish, O Lord; but let them that love him be as 
the sun, when he goeth forth in his strength.” ** That was rather 
like the mission on which he was bent, though he would have to ad- 
mit it to himself that these Nazarene people of the “way,” whom he 
was determined to stamp out, were not so formidable as Jabin and 
Sisera—as yet! 

The Nazarenes were not destined to be formidable till another 
Saul was numbered amongst another band of prophets! ‘The suc- 
cession of Elijah and Hosea and Amos could not surely be extinct! 

It was a good thing that the road which wound round Tabor to 
the lake would spare him the horror of climbing to “despised” Naza- 
reth. It would be nerve-wracking enough. on the morrow when it 
came to riding by the lake-side. Enough for the day immediately 
before him to go towards the lake (for him presumably familiar as 
Gennesaret or Chinnereth or Tiberias rather than Galilee). This 
Tabor route was the obvious one for traders in cured fish to take: it 
cut off a whole corner on the Jerusalem Road, as they transported 
the fish from Taricheae—the fish that sometimes graced the tables 
of the great ones in Rome. It was fish too that was caught by the 
stalwart and somewhat uncouth fisher-folk, who lived in Capernaum 


421II Kings 23: 29; Rev. 16: 16. 
48 Judges 4-5. 
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and Bethsaide; and often consumed (Saul knew it from personal in- 
vitations) in the high-priestly household in Jerusalem. 

The rabbi would like to have spent the night following in Beth- 
saida or Capernaum, as they were farther on his way, but how could 
he, tainted, as they were, with the heresy he would suppress—Caper- 
naum in particular—though Saul did not know that it would be 
“nicknamed” in later years the home of the “Minim” (sinners) in re- 
spect of their being followers of the Christ. How came it, though, 
that a movement sponsored by fishermen could ever have succeeded 
to the extent this one had? Here he was, however, to stop its mad 
career—or his own! Would it have been wiser for him to attempt 
the rooting out of the heretics in the old lair either at Capernaum 
or Bethsaida or both, instead of by-passing these fishing towns and 
working northwards towards Damascus? The high priest in his let- 
ters of commission said “Damascus,” and after all that was his own 
original idea. Damascus therefore it should be after a night in Ti- 
berias, with the chance of a bathe in the hot springs which Solomon 
had recommended for some of his afflicted subjects. It might be 
good for nerves as well as rheumatism; and if for nerves, then for 
tempers, for the heat was none too good for any of the party; they 
were almost ready to fly to pieces and they were still two days off 
Damascus. ‘They must arrive in the chief city of Syria as normal as 
possible.* 

Six hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean—traveller 
that he was, he must have realized it even then—though he would not 
think of the drop in terms of feet; but could it be in this well-nigh 
impossible temperature for over half the year that the Nazarene 
movement got under way? Was there something, then, in the influ- 
ence of rabbi Jesus, that was greater than any other influence he 
knew? Was it the rabbi’s memory, or his example, or his teaching, 
or just what that kept this company of heretics together? It could 
hardly be his life—that tale of the resurrection, who could put any 
credence in that? Accrucified Messiah! Never! What a stumbling 
block to decent Jews! The Greeks would say what utter foolish- 
ness! It was just a medley of blasphemy and absurdity. 

Next morning they set off early again and rode along the western 
shore of the Lake past Magdala and along the Plain of Gennesaret; 


44 Christie’s Palestine Calling should be studied in connection with this material; also 
/ Notes of the Road by Rennie MaclInnes. 
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and Saul began to breathe a bit more freely as they began the ascent 
from near Bethsaida and the “Seven Springs.” ‘There was Safad 
too—a city “set on a hill” and no mistake—it could not be hid up 
there on the left horizon. As he swayed to the rhythmic gait of his 
“naqa’’—the milch camel famed for riding in Near Eastern lands— 
he could gaze leisurely back at the busy little fishing ports, and note 
the direction of the Mediterranean Sea with the gap in the moun- 
tains westwards that took the great trade route from Syria and coun- 
tries further east right down to Gaza and the European markets 
across the sea. “The way of the sea” it was—as his fathers had known 
it two thousand years and more back to Abraham. “The way of the 
sea beyond Jordan.” How did it go on? “Galilee of the nations.” 
God forbid! Did Isaiah really think in terms like that which took 
his prophetic visions out beyond the national confines of Israel? 
What exactly was that quotation? Saul knew it from Hebrew and 
the Septuagint, bilingual pupil of Gamaliel! 


“The land of Zabulon and the land of Naphthali, 

Toward the sea beyond Jordan, 

Galilee of the Gentiles: 

The people which sat in darkness saw a great light, 

And to them which sat in the region of the shadow of death— 

To them did light spring up.” *° 
Saul was starting to feel pretty near the shadow of death himself, but 
how futile it would be for him to think of extricating himself through 
one who “‘left Nazareth and came and dwelt in Capernaum.” “ ‘True 
he wanted light—light from heaven—light and life and love. Was it 
worth the candle, this mission from the high priest? Life for him 
was a failure. Saul almost knew it, though he disdained to admit it 
in his soul. Yet the evil that he would not, somehow he always did. 
The Torah had not succeeded in making him the free man of his 
ecstatic moments. “Repent ye,” echoed the voice from Zabulon 
and Naphthali, “repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 


“Oh the regret, the struggle and the failing: 
Oh the days desolate and useless years: 
Vows in the night so fierce and unavailing: 
Stings of my shame and passion of my tears.” *’ 


45 Is. 9: 12; quoted in Mt. 4: 15, 16. The “Seven Springs” now at Tabigha from “Hepta 
ad 


46 Mt. 4: 13. 
47 Myers’ St Paul. 
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But there was now only one more night ahead of him and those 
who journeyed with him. Where did he spend that never-to-be- 
forgotten night—the last before he gave in to Messiah crucified? He 
was inside the borders of the tribe of Dan. He had gone a hundred 
and fifty odd miles from Jerusalem. At all events, he felt, even Jero- 
boam had some common sense when he stuck up a golden bull at 
each end of his dominion. No one had to go more than half the dis- 
tance he would have had to cover, if there had been only one bull; 
and Saul had started well south of the second bull. But why think 
of the man who “made Israel to sin,” where there was sin there close 
by in Banias or Caesarea Philippi (no Hebrew names here at all!). 
Banias was sacred to Pan with his pipes and his fertility cult. Saul 
can hardly have known then of other things of vaster import, that 
had transpired in the same region. “Thou art the Christ, the son 
of the living God.” ** But sin was there in Banias (everyone knew 
it), sin out on parade, sin to an infinite degree; but there was sin too 
in hisown heart. ‘O wretched man that I am: who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?”’ *° 

When Saul was in this overwrought condition, how good it felt to 
meditate on the past history and recall the achievements of his peo- 
ple! Semitic that he was to the core in this great characteristic, he 
was always able to bring Moses and the prophets to bear on any situ- 
ation! It was near by, at the waters of Merom, so he reflected, that 
Joshua the son of Nun had overthrown the federation of the northern 
axis; © and later how Sabin, king of Hazor, met a similar fate at the 
hands of Barak, despite his armament of chariots and the generalship 
of Sisera, somewhere in the same neighborhood.** The Maccabees 
too were no strangers to fighting in these parts. What a patriotic 
family they were! The fame of rabbi Jesus, so Saul heard, had 
spread up here in his life-time. ‘The report of him went off into 
all Syria.” ** No wonder Saul had to reach Damascus! History, his 
people’s history, so he mused, had started afresh with Joshua, servant 
of Moses, creator of Israel; but sooner than he would have granted it 
just then, Saul of Tarsus was to speak and write of the “Israel of 
God”—a new world entity that had sprung into being through a sec- 

48 Mt. 16: 16. 

49 Rom. 7: 24. 

50 Josh. 11: 57. 


51 Judges 4-5. 
52 Mt. 4: 24. 
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ond and a greater “‘Joshua,’’ who should “‘save his people from their 
sins.”’ °° 

Somewhat gratefully he dismounted from his camel that evening 
just before sundown—sorry for the beast, for she had borne him 
bravely all that hectic week, sorrier still for himself in a way; but 
grateful too that Hermon never lost his crown of snow the long year 
round. What was that quotation from Isaiah again that crossed his 
mind near Banias, where sin was paraded in all its rampant vulgarity? 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.” ™ 
Saul thought he must have glimpsed Mount Hermon even then and 
there.** But he would sleep tonight, if sleep would come—God knew 
how tired he was, and there was a Psalm which said something about 
“giving his beloved sleep.” If not, he could gaze into those “crystal 
battlements” with the “royal blue” of starlit heaven above him, for 
tomorrow soon after midday, he and his men would be in Damascus, 
and the long, green, shady gardens with their luscious fruit—Damas- 
cus the “‘Paradise of the Arab” and the Nabatean worlds. But Da- 
mascus could never rival Jerusalem, because God was there. 

Saul’s journey had by now taken him well out of the boundaries 
proper of his native land, for Tarsian that he was, a citizen of no 
mean city, he loved to think of Palestine as his own as well—and now 
everything was nearly at an end. The “Great North Road” had 
proved more fatiguing than he had anticipated. But tomorrow, 
laus Deo, he said to himself, dropping into Latin, rather like the Ro- 
man overlords, of whom he was himself one in a sense—not to men- 
tion the pagan Arabs, with their fervent al hamdu lillah ta’ala, whom 
he would hear in the markets of Damascus, near the Street called 
Straight: *’ Laus Deo, he repeated, Hallelujah, with his more staunch 
monotheistic ejaculation giving a somewhat different emphasis: 
‘Praise be to God,” “for his name only is excellent.” So Saul prayed 
and slept and prayed again, where men had slept and prayed not 
many years before him, and Jesus was transfigured, as would be the 
case with Saul of Tarsus well nigh before he knew and realized it 
all. 


58 Gal. 6: 16; Rom. 9: 6. 

54 Is. 1: 18. 

55 Now Jabal ash Sheikh, “the chieftain mountain.” This seems a more likely and at- 
tractive site for the transfiguration than Mount Tabor. 

56 For “Nabateans” see Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan. 

57 The Nabatean Arabs were always disputing the possession of Damascus with the Ro- 
mans. Ta’ala is from the same Semitic root as Elyon. The Arabic phrase means “Praise be 
to God most High.” 
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For the rest of the story is best retold in his own undying words: 


‘Whereupon as I went to Damascus with the authority and com- 
mission of the chief priests, at midday O king, I saw in the way a 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them which journeyed with me. And when we were 
ali fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me in the He- 
brew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? it is hard for 
thee to kick against the goad. And I said, Who art thou, Lord? 
And he said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. But rise, and stand 
upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
make thee a minister and a witness both of these things which thou 
hast seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto thee; 
delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom 
now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. . . . Where- 
upon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vi- 
We .6s 

“The Law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
of the law of sin and death.” *° 

“Not that I have already obtained, or am already made perfect: 
but I press on, if so be that I may lay hold on that for which also I 
was laid hold on by Christ Jesus.” °° 

This is the greatest single story in all the multicolored archeaology 
of the “Great North Road.” “Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, 
who appeared unto thee in the way, as thou camest. . . .” 


“Yes, I have seen Him, cannot I remember, 
Yes, I have known Him, and can Paul forget?” ® 


58 Acts 26: 12-19. 

59 Rom. 8: 2. 

60 Phil. 3: 12 R.V. 
61 Acts 9: 17. 

62 Myers’ St Paul. 
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By HUGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


THEOLOGY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


The Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, 
Leonard Hodgson, whose book on the Trinity is well known, had 
occasion recently to look back into the theological scene of a quarter 
of a century ago.*. What he saw was a shift in approach to the doc- 
trine of God. ‘The change is illustrated in the following quotations: 


As I look back and try to recall what it felt like to live in that at- 
mosphere, one of my most poignant memories is of the difficulty we 
had in thinking of God as truly personal, as personal in the sense of 
standing over against His created universe, exercising conscious, in- 
telligent control over its development and entering into a relation- 
ship of personal intercourse with human beings. 


Present-day theological thought asserts the Christian doctrine of 
creation in the full sense of the word. The name “God” is not a 
personification of the impersonal spirit of a process in space and 
time; it denotes the living, active, personal Being whose will has 
called into existence the created universe, who gives it its spatio- 
temporal reality, a gift including a relative independence and free- 
dom. ‘To think of Him as standing over against His created uni- 
verse as its sovereign Creator, Sustainer, Ruler, Redeemer and Judge 
is not a form of naively mythological picture-thinking which for 
philosophical accuracy needs to be replaced by some less concretely 
personal schematization. On the contrary, it expresses what for 
philosophy, as well as for religion and theology, is true insight into 
the ultimate nature of reality. 


Dr. Hodgson had more to say on this and other matters, but he re- 
frained from generalizing about the changes which he has witnessed 
in this twenty-five year period. From what he says, however, it seems 
clear that: (1) the problem of science and religion is still with us, 
but the controversy is now pitched on a higher and more edifying 


1 Biblical Theology and the Sovereignty of God, a lecture delivered at Wesley House, Cam- 
bridge, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 
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level; (2) there are fashions and fads in theology, and it is instructive 
to remember how frequently yesterday’s enthusiasm fails to take 
hold today; (3) behind the deepened sense of God as personal lies 
the contemporary revival of interest in Biblical theology which may 
be taken to represent a new stage in interpretation, advancing be- 
yond both the orthodoxy of post-Reformation times and the criti- 
cism of the nineteenth century; (4) in this renewed Biblical empha- 
sis on the personal sovereign God one would inevitably think of 
Karl Barth as having much to do with the change of direction, but 
Hodgson quotes with approval a statement from John Baillie of 
Edinburgh which suggests another—and perhaps unexpected—influ- 
ence. “Great as is the service which Dr. Barth has rendered us in 
weaning us from the enticements of a one-sided immanentism, he 
has tended to lead us astray in his apparent complete rejection of the 
truth for which immanentism and mysticism alike stand. And prob- 
ably when the theological excitement of these present years gives 
place to a period of calmer reflection it will be recognized that Von 
Hiigel was here the safer guide.” 


A HYMN CENTENARY 


A hundred years ago, the well beloved hymn, “Abide with Me,” 
was composed. A few weeks later death came to the author as he 
was journeying in the south of France. Sunday, November 16, will 
be celebrated in many places as the centenary of the best known eve- 
ning hymn in the English language and also as the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of a gentle vicar of Lower Brixham in South 
Devon. 

The name of Henry Francis Lyte will always be associated with 
“Abide with Me.” ‘This is as he would have wished, for he once 
wrote some lines in which he prayed: 


Might my poor lyre but give 
Some simple strain, some spirit-moving lay; 
Some sparklet of the Soul, that still might live 
When I was passed to clay! 


So obviously and abundantly was his prayer answered that his 
other accomplishments, which were many, have been largely ob- 
scured. ‘There are many other verses under his name, some of which 
are still sung, such as, “Praise, My Soul, the King of Heaven” and 
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‘Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken.” ‘There were three volumes of 
poems: Tales on the Lord’s Prayer (1826), Poems Chiefly Religious 
(1833, 1845), and The Spirit of the Psalms (1834). Lyte was one of 
the first to appreciate and publicize the poetry of Henry Vaughan, 
an insight which Vaughan’s latest biographer duly acknowledges. 

Apart from poetry, which was his special gift, Lyte’s ministry was 
versatile enough. Located in the midst of a fishing community, he 
succeeded with all his cultured literary taste in getting into intimate 
touch with his rough but responsive congregation. He organized 
Sunday Schools, which were something of a novelty at the time, en- 
rolled eight hundred children, and trained seventy teachers. He 
was in hearty accord with Wilberforce’s crusade to abolish slavery 
and drew up a petition on the matter which was sent to Parliament. 

The way in which “Abide with Me” came to be written is a mat- 
ter of some debate and legend. Mr. Walter Maxwell Lyte, a great- 
grandson, maintains that the hymn was not written in early life, as 
is often asserted, nor was it intended to be an evening hymn. It ap- 
pears to have been written just before Lyte’s last journey to the 
Mediterranean, and, sensing his own failing health, he composed 
these lines taking his text from the Emmaus incident in Luke 24: 29. 
It was the evening of life of which Lyte wrote, and this consequently 
gives his thought an eschatological note which an evening hymn of 
comfort and assurance might not necessarily sound. 

Some critical notes may be of interest. The original hymn con- 
tained eight stanzas although few hymnals today carry the full text. 
In the third and final revised manuscript copy, the second line of 
the first verse was changed from “the darkness thickens .. .” to 
“the darkness deepens . . .” Another change was made by the au- 
thor when he substituted “Shine through the gloom . . .” for “Speak 
through the gloom . . .” in the last verse. The usual wording of 
the line, “Hold Thou Thy cross ... ,” which is found in most 
hymnals, seems to be an early printer’s error, for all three manuscript 
copies plainly show ‘“‘Hold then Thy cross . . .” 

A curious footnote to the story of this hymn is the way in which it 
was finally wedded to William H. Monk’s beautiful tune, “Eventide.” 
Lyte had himself prepared a tune for his own hymn, but it was too 
awkward for congregational singing and did not become popular. 
Monk, a London organist, was the editor of the famous collection 
known as Hymns Ancient and Modern (1861). When the work was 
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ready for the press, it was felt that “Abide with Me” deserved a bet- 
ter tune. Monk sat down at his desk and in ten minutes drafted 
“Eventide.” It is reported that “such was his power of concentra- 
tion that a pupil sat within two yards of him playing an elaborate 
piano piece without disturbing him in the least.” 


BARTH ON BAPTISM 


Even his severest critics recognize Barth as a persistent and effec- 
tive gadfly. When he speaks, he has a way of provoking theological 
controversy. ‘The latest debate centers around a sermon-essay de- 
livered in 1943 but just now beginning to become known outside of 
Switzerland. We are told that an English translation will appear 
soon, and that will doubtless extend the discussion even further. 
Barth’s subject was simply, ““The Christian Doctrine of Baptism,” 
which he undertook to examine in a series of five theses. The first 
was this: “Christian baptism, in its essence, is a picture [Abbild] of 
the renewal of a man through his growing participation in the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, which is effected by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, and thereby a picture of his co-ordination with Him, 
and with the covenant of grace that is comprehended and realized in 
Him, and with the communion of His Church.” 

On the surface there is nothing very revolutionary about such a 
proposition, but as the essay moves on there is reason to ask what 
the relation is between baptism as a “picture” and the reality of the 
Holy Spirit’s engrafting of the believer into Christ. Furthermore, 
there would appear to be some ambiguity in Barth’s exposition on 
the whole matter of the believer’s response in faith and the conse- 
quent problem of the nature and validity of infant baptism. 

Professor John C. Mattes of the Wartburg Lutheran Seminary, 
Dubuque, Iowa, takes Barth to task, in an article in the Lutheran 
Church Quarterly (April 1947), not only because of Barth’s appar- 
ent repudiation of the sacrament as a means of grace but also—and 
with more feeling—because he believes Barth has miscontrued his 
quotations from Calvin and especially Luther. ‘The charge is made 
that Barth takes quotations out of context and manipulates them to 
his own purpose. Nathaniel Micklem, Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, reporting on the lecture in The Presbyter (Second 
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Quarter, 1947), thinks Barth’s theology is “doubtful” but hastens to 
add that it is ‘““a moving sermon.” 

Apart from the theological basis and argument of the lecture, 
which needs careful study, Barth’s discussion is obviously motivated 
by the Continental Church situation at the present time. A recent 
visitor who talked with him on this subject reported Barth as say- 
ing: “Every one in Europe is baptized: so what?” This was not 
an expression of levity but a statement of fact reminiscent of Kierke- 
gaard’s maxim that “when all are Christians, Christianity eo ipso 
does not exist.’” Baptism (and indeed Church membership) has be- 
come in our day so taken for granted that it is in great danger of 
losing its meaning altogether. When the American stage play, Life 
with Father, was performed for the first time in Italy, one puzzled 
Rome theatergoer wondered why such a fuss was made in the play 
about “father’s” baptism. As he put it, “We get that taken care of 
the first week we're alive.” It is this sort of complacent and per- 
functory conception of the sacrament that gives point and meaning 
to Barth’s re-examination and re-statement of the significance of 
Christian baptism for our day. 


BRIDGING THE GULF 


For several weeks The Christian World, the British religious 
weekly, has been publishing a series of lead articles by some of the 
younger voices of the Free Churches. The authors were asked to 
write on any subject for which they felt a special and urgent con- 
cern. Each was invited to “deliver his soul,’ and, so far, it is clear 
that the invitation was eagerly accepted and the responses have been 
fresh, suggestive, and enthusiastic. ‘The idea is a sound one; why 
should we always listen to the so-called leaders of the Church? 

If there is a consensus among the articles printed to date, it is the 
common concern for discovering means for communicating the 
Christian faith to our generation and particularly to our younger 
generation. Most of the writers have the war and its aftermath in 
mind as they write, and some speak from personal experience as 
chaplains and veterans as well as Christian ministers. Curiously 
enough, and it is surely a good sign, there is little disposition to 
dispute and quibble over theological matters. This should not be 
taken as an indication of lack of theological interest, but rather as 
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a mark of a general and basic unanimity as to theological presuppo- 
sitions. ‘The great question in their minds is how to transmit this 
theological consensus, or, to be more specific, to what extent must 
the contemporary witness break with traditional forms and tech- 
niques and seek to establish radically new approaches? 

In his article, “Bridging the Gulf,” the Rev. Hubert David Oliver, 
a Congregational minister, is more drastic and severe than others, 
but what he says may be taken as a symptom of the general anxiety. 


The language and imagery used by well-intentioned people brought 
up in church tradition are more often stumbling-blocks than build- 
ing-stones. . . . ‘To win the people of the present age, it is not suffi- 
cient to sit where they sit; we need to escape from the bondage of ec- 
clesiastical terminology and Jewish metaphors of blood sacrifice that 
are meaningless or repellent to most people today, and speak in terms 
that they understand. 


To illustrate how meaningless and repellent much church lan- 
guage is today, the author gives numerous examples from hymns still 
in wide use, such as the following: ‘“‘Jesus, Lover of my soul, Let me 
to Thy bosom fly,” “And can it be that I should gain an interest in 
the Saviour’s blood?” “‘the first-born seraph,” “‘praise sits silent on 
our tongue,” “those endless Sabbaths the blessed ones see.” ‘These 
items are taken at random, but the author believes that “the gulf be- 
tween the Church and the people will never be bridged until we 
escape from such language, such imagery, and such theology.” 

This blast brought forth quite a controversy in the Letters-to-the- 
Editor department. Some were grateful for the courageous and out- 
spoken criticism; others felt the article was querulous and destruc- 
tive. One of Mr. Oliver’s main complaints was the militaristic 
imagery of so much of the Christian vocabulary, and he would delete 
all such figures of speech. But as one correspondent reminded him, 
“If any one encourages these young people to believe that service 
alone constitutes the Christian life, and that the daily spiritual battle 
is not the harder and more important half, he is doing a disservice to 
the cause of Christianity.” 


SOMETHING TO SING ABOUT 


A returned army chaplain who took a refresher seminary course 
last year submitted to his professor at the time of the final examina- 
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tion several verses on the Apostles’ Creed which he said he had taken 
down many years ago from an address delivered by Dr. Frank Smith 
of the Warren Avenue Congregational Church in Chicago. The 
chaplain suspected that the speaker was also the author of the lines, 
but in any case they made a deep impression on him and he has re- 
membered them ever since. Because it is unusual, to say the least, 
to find theology put into verse, we quote three stanzas of “My Creed” 
with acknowledgments to the author and the chaplain, Col. Arthur 
Frederick Ewert, and in hopes that some musically talented person 
may set the lines to stately and reverent music. Wasn't it Philip 
Schaff, that eminent authority on creeds, who said that a creed ought 
to be sung? 


I believe in God, Creator, 
Father of all human souls; 
Not a Monarch watching nature 
While her wondrous plan unfolds, 
But the Father of our spirits, 
And the molder of our frames, 
Loving each as one begotten, 
Calling all by separate names: 

In the Father of our spirits 

I believe! 


I believe the blessed Jesus 
Loved divinely, suffered much, 
That our God might teach his children 
With a close and human touch; 
Drawing us with cords so tender 
Up the pathway where he trod, 
Till we fall like weeping children 
In the yearning arms of God: 
In our King, and Priest, and Prophet 
I believe! 


I believe the Holy Spirit 
Fills the earth from shore to shore, 
Round about, above, beneath us, 
Bearing witness evermore. 
Where the Holy Ghost abideth, 
Though he tarry but a night, 
Even sordid eyes behold him 
In his wondrous love and light: 

In the Paraclete of Promise 

I believe! 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF MONOGAMY 


The disintegration of marriage and family life is related to the 
general decline of personal and cultural morality which has been in 
progress for some time. Many factors have contributed to this trag- 
edy. ‘The recent war was in itself a mass delinquency which lowered 
all moral standards. We must admit that pre-marital chastity is be- 
coming the exception rather than the rule among men and women. 
And faithfulness, on the part of husband as well as wife, in sexual 
matters has definitely degenerated. The old double-standard of sex 
morality is disappearing, not by the raising of men to the standard of 
women, but by the lowering of the standard of women to that of men. 

The divorce rate has increased in the United States 600 per cent 
since the Civil War. One out of every three marriages now ends in 
divorce, and the prediction is that one in every two will end in di- 
vorce before very long. Even in Britain, divorces are so numerous 
that cases cannot be handled by the courts for months. In Sweden 
and Denmark, countries scarcely affected by the War, there is an in- 
crease in broken marriages, which indicates that the moral problem 
of monogamy is universal. 

It is evident that this rather loose conception of the sanctity of mar- 
riage vows is not only symptomatic of the terrible moral situation we 
confront, but it is the cause of a great deal of nervous tension, inse- 
curity, and unhappiness. It is also resulting in the accumulation of 
a vicious kind of sin against children, born and unborn, which may 
result in the revenge of the next generation against its irresponsible 
progenitors! More and more we are drifting into an easy, legalized 
polygamy, in which marriage, as we have known it, is becoming the 
exception rather than the rule. And the situation is found within 
the Churches. 

Stricter marriage and divorce laws will help, but they will not rem- 
edy this situation. ‘The issues lie deeper: in the relaxation of the di- 
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vine sanctions which make of marriage more than a temporary rela- 
tionship involving two highly romantic and individualized persons. 
Where the bond of marriage rests only on romantic love, quite apart 
from wider social relationships and religious authority, the union can 
be easily dissolved when either party becomes dissatisfied with the 
marriage experience. 

Marriage has its legal aspects, to be sure, but law does not make, 
guarantee, or save marriage. Rather, marriage is a way of life which 
cannot succeed on a temporary basis; it is a corporate life involving 
discipline, sacrifice, faithfulness, forbearance, and faith. Its best 
fruits come only to those who are obedient to its nature and process. 
Marriage is the highest form of social life known to man. For this 
reason, marriage is at once the best school of living, and the most 
sensitive organism in society. When marriage disintegrates society 
is sick, and it loses-its best creator of good citizens. It is not marriage 
that is failing so much as it is those who enter the married estate. 

The Church must confess its failure to deal frankly and seriously 
with marriage. The attitude of prudery about sex matters with 
which the Church deals with this subject is not in harmony with the 
way in which the Bible deals with physical matters. But the Bible 
also deals with sex in a dignified way by ascribing its creation to God, 
and its redemption in its sanctified use for the procreation as well as 
the happiness of the race. “The Church needs to formulate and teach 
a consistent Biblical interpretation of sex to its people. Nothing less 
than an honest education about the meaning of marriage in Christ, 
and a careful pastoral ministry of marriages, can help to stem the 
tide of marital disintegration now in progress, which is polluting the 
well-springs of the race and producing widespread personal instabil- 
ity, social disruption, and religious dissolution. There is no escap- 
ing the fact that a close relationship exists between spiritual and 
physical adultery, and between family disintegration and the loss of 
those social virtues and religious attitudes which are best learned in 
the home. The prophets spoke of this centuries ago. Nothing so 
disintegrates the personality as sexual promiscuity, family discord 
and dissolution. And nothing so stabilizes the personality as faith- 
fulness in a legal marriage relationship in which the law has been 
transmuted by maturing love, tempered by the love of Jesus Christ. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
NIEMOLLER AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


In a letter to Dr. F. J. Forrell, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Emergency Committee for German Protestantism, Inc., of 325 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York, Pastor Martin Niemdller gives us some 
passionate convictions regarding the situation in Germany. No one 
can read this communication and fail to see the whole European 
picture in its tragic light. 

He states that upon his return to Germany from his long Ameri- 
can trip he was greeted with interest—and indifference that bordered 
upon vindictiveness. Europe is in a state of complete collapse ag- 
gravated by the hard winter of 1946-47. The despair is growing. 
The food ration is low in calorie content. Millions of Germans have 
mysteriously disappeared. The people who accepted ‘“‘unconditional 
surrender” threw themselves upon the mercy of the victors. But 
they—together with the needy people of Asia—are not only facing 
physical death, but they are now convinced that the whole propa- 
ganda for democracy has been an illusion, worse even than Hitler’s 
propaganda. They knew Hitler would not allow any authority su- 
perior to himself; but the Western powers propagated humane and 
Christian principles and asserted they were fighting for the validity 
of these principles. ‘This faith is now completely shattered, and, 
what is worse, trust in any truth and humanity has been destroyed. 
The result is nihilism. ‘These dying people, maddened by unparal- 
leled suffering, die cursing God and man. Not only do their bodies 
die, but their souls are ruined and lost. 

Pastor Niemdller is pleading not only for an occupation policy on 
the part of the victors which will go beyond vindictiveness and polic- 
ing to a sound but just development of a self-directing, pacific Ger- 
many in Europe, but he is also asking for aid to individuals through 
the various Christian agencies and through individual gift parcels. 
This kind of charity will not only save lives but restore some hope 
to souls in despair and help them to regain faith in God and man. 

This is an arresting plea! Christian charity may not reach every- 
one in need, but it will be a witness to the world and to our brethren 
concerning the constraining love of Christ. Further, it will keep 
alive and strengthen the leadership so desperately needed in Germany 
where leadership was either propagandized or liquidated during the 
Hitler regime. 
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Let no one think the need is not great! And it is equally great in 
other European countries, and in Asia. Bread has become sacramen- 
tal, and its distribution in love proclaims Christ, as it feeds the bodies 
—and even the souls—of men, women and children. Man does not 
live by bread alone, but without bread he does not live at all. The 
common misery of the world makes all akin. Yet, it is not enough to 
engage in indiscriminate charity; our help must be wisely given and 
offered in the spirit of a Christian witness! The most hopeful signs 
in Europe today are the emerging Christian forces which give prom- 
ise for the Europe of tomorrow. It is these new centers of Christian 
vitality which our charity must succor and encourage—not only in 
Germany, but everywhere. 


STEWARDSHIP AND DESTINY 


According to a statement by the Golden Rule Fellowship, based 
upon competent financial authority, the amount of net income with 
which the citizens of the United States will be entrusted in the next 
six years will be in excess of one hundred billion dollars. ‘This new 
income will probably result from increased income and reduced 


taxes, on condition, of course, that we are spared deflation of bank 
deposits, serious loss of gold through sharp changes in price, war, 
and other disturbing factors. Our national income may pass the 
two hundred billion mark in 1950, so the economic experts predict. 

The increase in income foreseen by 1950 would provide the peo- 
ple of this nation with a great financial potential for benevolent pur- 
poses. In the year 1932, when the national income was only forty 
billions, the percentage of giving in the United States was 5.3, and 
7.2 in Canada. If this percentage of giving could be increased in 
proportion to the increase in national income (which would not take. 
one penny from our present capital), what a power for good such 
charity could be! ‘What we do with this matchless wealth is a seri- 
ous religious and moral as well as economic question involving the 
future health and destiny of our nation and greatly influencing the 
peace and welfare of our world neighborhood.” 

Added to the above forecast is the fact that citizens of the United 
States are in possession of 175 billion dollars in War Bonds and other 
forms of liquid savings. ‘Thus, the issue of our stewardship is even 
more significant. 

Religious, educational, and charitable agencies will need the vol- 
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untary support of more individuals than ever before within the years 
that are ahead. The use to which the recipients of this new income, 
and the holders of the liquid and other assets, put their possessions 
may well be an index not only of our religious vitality and outlook, 
but of our national character and destiny. 

Already the impoverished nations of the world wonder about our 
moral ability to exercise international leadership. ‘This wealth and 
the power it represents are the envy of peoples around the world. It 
is a means of political influence among the poorer peoples everywhere 
who may thereby be bought in mind, conscience, and body. 

A great danger involved in the possession of this wealth is that it 
may turn our heads toward greed, love of luxury, and unconcern for 
the deprivations of others. It may warp our ideas of democracy and 
our procedures in foreign policy. It may more solidly entrench in 
ideology those who entertain suspicions that everything liberal is 
‘“communistic” and thus separate the world more definitely into two 
hostile camps. Millions of Americans even now equate democracy 
with our prosperous way of life, and some would identify this way 
with true Christianity. This mentality may make us even more in- 
capable of understanding the situation in Europe which in its poverty 
has little sympathy for and understanding of free enterprise and per- 
sonal initiative. 

What would be worse would be the development of a sense of se- 
curity in the United States because of the possession of such wealth, 
a security which would develop not only a “cocky” mind but a “de- 
fensive”’ militaristic machine. 

Our unprecedented wealth and power are trusts which may 
“make or break” us. The selfish way of “saving ourselves” will 
lead both Church and nation down the broad highway of judgment 
and ruin. ‘The words of Toynbee are arresting, namely, that Amer- 
ica has been called upon to play one of the greatest roles which any 
nation has been asked to play in the drama of history, but it has 
scarcely finished its rehearsals! Stewardship and Destiny are inti- 
mately related! 


TRENDS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Dr. W. Stanley Rycroft, editor of-the Latin American News Letter, 
published by the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, gives 
us impressions gained on his recent three-month trip through our 
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sister continent to the south. He found tension, unrest, deep con- 
cern, ideological warfare everywhere. Some Latin Americans are 
fearful of the Truman Doctrine, which, they feel, may reverse the 
Monroe Doctrine and lead to war; others found comfort in it be- 
cause they hoped it would check the spread of communism which is 
more vigorous and widespread there than it seems to be in North 
America. Likewise, many Latin Americans are dubious about the 
plan to arm the hemisphere, because it would place a heavy finan- 
cial burden upon the poor countries and strengthen a country like 
Argentina, where “the military and the priests are predominant.” 
And this military equipment could well be used to suppress popu- 
lar movements. 

Three dominant impressions Dr. Rycroft brought back with him 
are the following: the spread of communism (or what goes by that 
name), the desperate efforts of the Roman Catholic Church to main- 
tain its hold on Latin America, and the rise of totalitarianism. Com- 
munism appeals to the poor and the underprivileged. Guns and 
force will not stop its spread. Conservative-minded people are apt 
to call anything “communistic” with which they do not agree; in 
most cases, they do not know what communism is. In Brazil, com- 
munism is a direct challenge to Roman Catholicism. 

Roman Catholicism is being challenged by a dynamic Protestant- 
ism and a vigorous communism. ‘Time and the new forces of en- 
lightenment seem to be against Roman Catholicism. And yet, that 
Church, in some quarters, is promoting Christian Action; in some 
instances, it is imitating Protestantism, as in Sao Paulo where the 
University organized a National Bible Week. In Argentina, where 
the Roman Church is politically influential, the teaching of its re- 
ligion is made compulsory by law. In Peru attempts are being made 
to restrict Protestant activities, and in Mexico Protestants are actually 
persecuted and ill-treated. 

In Argentina, Perén’s Five Year Plan means the complete domi- 
nation of all phases of national life by the government. Every male 
and female between 12 and 50 is subject to military training and 
service. Lz-bor unions are controlled by the government. Over 
1,200 university professors have been dismissed because of their re- 
fusal to submit. The lay school is dissolved. Many Protestant 
teachers have lost their positions. 
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Dr. Rycroft, however, feels that all is not lost. The power of 
Protestantism—the religion of conscience, of freedom—is greater than 
ever. Communism may help to shatter the shackles of feudalism 
and clericalism, but it is not the answer to Latin America’s basic 
problems. What Latin America needs is the living Christ working 
through the Christian community in terms of righteousness in all 
the affairs of life. A new apologetic is needed which will set forth 
the dimensions and implications of evangelical faith. And Latin 
America needs that vital Christian witness which will challenge old 
injustices and oppressions and point the way to satisfying forms of 
life which communism and totalitarianism cannot produce. 


THE QUESTION OF INFANT BAPTISM IN EUROPE 


A lively controversy has been in progress for some time in Europe 
regarding the meaning and practice of the sacrament of infant bap- 
tism. For centuries, ever since the close relation between the 
Church and the state was established in European culture, children 
have been baptized as a matter of custom. Often the administration 


of the sacrament is accompanied by family reunions and celebrations. 
Citizenship in the nation and membership in the Christian commu- 
nity were never divorced as they are in nations where Church and 
state are separated, and where being a Christian is a matter of per- 
sonal choice. 

This whole relationship between Christianity and culture is now 
rather precarious. In states like Russia and France, Church and the 
state are separated, although in actuality the old practice of baptizing 
infants is still continued. But the main reasons for the present criti- 
cal attitude toward infant baptism are the breakdown of so-called 
Christian culture, and the revival of the Reformation principle: No 
sacrament without faith. 

Barth and Brunner are both critical of the practice; not that they 
question its validity and significance when employed in the context 
of faithful homes and congregations, but they and others feel that 
the sacrament as now practiced is either largely a social custom, or, 
when the practice conveys any religious significance, it is often in- 
fused with the idea of baptismal regeneration. The form of cultural 
Christianity in Europe is crumbling. The need is for a personal 
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evangelism in which the individual responds to the Gospel. One 
hears it said in Europe, “The whole of Europe is baptized—so what?” 
The indiscriminate and wholesale application of the sacrament seems 
to have made it almost meaningless. 

It is evident that even in the Scandinavian countries where nearly 
one hundred per cent of the people are members of the Church, there 
is an anxiety about the inner reality of Christianity in personal life. 
In England, it is estimated by British authorities themselves that per- 
haps only ten per cent of the people are interested in the Church. 
All of which indicates that the forms of Christianity, its words, sacra- 
ments, symbols, institutions, are not in themselves guarantees of 
Christian reality. It is for this reason that infant baptism is being 
seriously reconsidered in Europe, as it is in communions in America 
which pursue the practice. 

Baptism is the sacrament of initiation by which persons are intro- 
duced into the Christian faith and community. It needs to be re- 
studied today, and not thoughtlessly employed by those who merely 
carry on a traditional practice. Many ministers in Churches which 
practice infant baptism are vague as to its exact meaning. Either it 
should be practiced meaningfully or abandoned for another inter- 
pretation and practice. 

Perhaps the best arguments given for the validity of infant bap- 
tism are those put forward by John Whale in his book, Christian 
Doctrine. He states that in infant baptism, two realities are ex- 
pressed, one objective, the other subjective. The first refers to what 
God has done through the Church for the infant, and the other re- 
fers to man’s response to God’s active grace. The objective fact of 
God's redemptive grace is assured to the child in baptism even before 
the child is conscious of it. Baptism, then, proclaims the objective 
reality of the Gospel of grace which is offered the child through be- 
lieving parents in the Christian community. It also guards against 
an excessive subjectivism. By stressing the objective factors in re- 
demption it makes baptism more than a parental dedication of the 
child to God; it marks the reception of the child by God and the 
response on the part of the parents for the child to that offer; and it 
indicates that the Christian faith involves the Church which is more 
than a loose association of individual believers. The faith of the 
child is assumed in and by the nurturing Church, and it is the 
Church’s as well as the parents’ task to rear the child in the Church’s 
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faith until it comes to a faith of its own at the age of discretion. 
Thus the individual as well as the corporate aspects of Christianity, 
and of our common life, are included in the sacrament. The child 
is a member of the Christian community, and through proper nur- 
ture should be helped to become a conscious member of the Church 
by a personal decision. Baptism needs a vital confirmation to com- 
plete its meaning. 

It would be well for us to read again Kierkegaard’s Attack upon 
“Christendom” to become acquainted with the abuses of the sacra- 
ment of infant baptism, and to understand afresh the present neces- 
sity of infilling the forms of Christianity with vital meaning born of 
an intelligent grasp of the Christian faith. 


DEEPER ISSUES IN THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL PROBLEM 


There is good reason for the loud protest now being raised against 
the appropriation of public tax funds for the transportation of pupils 
to parochial schools. This practice is regarded as a violation of the 
constitution, since it seems to provide public support for a particular 
religious group. If this procedure grows, it is argued, it may not take 


long until more public funds will be demanded for religious pur- 
poses. The final consequences would be disastrous to the public 
school system. 

It must be kept in mind in this school issue, however, that Catho- 
lics are closer to Protestants in their insistence upon the centrality of 
religion in the educational process than Protestants are to some of 
the secular educators who are denouncing the use of tax funds for 
parochial school transportation. If Protestants are not to support a 
policy which will make the public schools even more secular than 
they are, they must be careful about their association with secular 
educators who desire a public educational system devoid of theistic 
religion, and who may even wish a monopolistic public educational 
system without parochial schools. 

Nor dare we forget that the principle of the separation of Church 
and state was never intended to divorce religion from education. 
Those who denounce the Catholics need to be on their guard lest 
they espouse an interpretation of the separation of Church and state 
which would make the schools and social life more secular than they 
are. Surely Father Walsh has some truth in what he said recently 
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in Minneapolis, that “the first amendment was to guarantee, not the 
liquidation of religion from American life, but the equality of all 
religions before American law. . . . The real violation of the first 
amendment is the attempt which is being made today to establish the 
religion of secularism as a national faith.” 

Instead of fighting the Catholic philosophy of education which is 
theistic, Protestantism would do better to direct its attention to the 
public schools, and insist upon a place for religion in them. It 
should also look to its own educational philosophy and _ practice! 
There is far less danger involved for the United States in the appro- 
priation of small sums of public tax funds for parochial school trans- 
portation than there is in a secularized public education in which 
the taxes contributed by Catholics and Protestants may be used to 
promote an education which is irreligious, or even naturalistic, and 
all in the name of the first amendment which does not forbid relig- 
ious, but sectarian, education! ‘That amendment was not intended 
to secularize education to the point where many conscientious Chris- 
tians, many of whom are not Catholics, feel that their children are 
being deprived of the most essential element in the education of man. 

Let us vigilantly guard against any public support of sectarian re- 


ligion! But let us also insist that Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
stand together in demanding that public life, including education, be 
religiously oriented. Let us hope that in these inter-faith conten- 
tions we do not allow the common life to become infused with secular 
naturalism, or develop a spirit of neutrality toward the religious be- 
cause of the tyranny of loud minorities! 


THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY AND MISSIONS 


It has always been difficult for the missionary to dissociate himself 
from his national culture. The problem of the relation of national- 
ism to missions has now become very acute because of the rising con- 
sciousness of colonial peoples and their antagonism to imperialism. 
In fact, this is not a problem in foreign missions alone; it is related 
to the communication of Christianity everywhere. People not only 
judge the message of Christianity, but they are also quite critical of 
the messenger and his-associations. 

The missionary is not “a man without a country.” If he is an 
American, he travels on a national passport and he is associated with 
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the foreign and domestic policies of his nation. Such matters as the 
price of silver, tariffs, and movies are so universal in their effects that 
often the message of the missionary cannot be heard because of the 
secular involvements of the messenger. In the discussion periods 
which usually follow a presentation of Christian truth, how often the 
whole matter of the foreign policy of the United States as regards 
China or the Philippines is brought up for discussion! Perhaps the 
most frequently asked question has to do with race relations, and espe- 
cially with the white man’s sense of superiority over “backward” 
peoples. 

Many orientals who have visited our country have had first-hand 
experience with our racial policies, and some have been refused ho- 
tel accommodations, even though they are distinguished Christian 
leaders. In spite of our rather vociferous contention that we prac- 
tice a policy of good will, our denial of that policy in fact in glaring 
instances causes others to judge us as hypocrites. 

Another national policy which is making the work of the mission- 
ary difficult in the Near East is our advocacy of Zionism. Moslems 
and Jews seem to get along quite well together. Moslems are will- 
ing to undertake their share in the relief of the homeless and perse- 
cuted Jew. But they regard any effort on our part to force Jewish 
immigration upon Palestine with a view to establishing a national 
state as an injustice, when the United States could absorb all the 
persecuted Jews in its spacious country. The Arabs rightly feel that 
it is not their responsibility alone to pay for the settlement of the 
Jewish problem! 

These are but a few of the offensive aspects of an American with 
which the missionary must contend as he lives and works among other 
peoples who ask serious questions about the gap between our faith 
and our practice. Of course, no human being can dissociate him- 
self from the context of his social habitat; the Gospel is always com- 
municated through “earthen vessels.” It must be made clear to all 
that Christianity is not to be judged by the imperfection of its ad- 
herents. But in a day like this, Christians must do their best to re- 
move those offenses which dishonor Christ and keep him from becom- 
ing a power in the lives of others. 

It is significant that the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has recently 
turned over all its missionary work in China and the Philippines to 
the national Churches of those countries. Missionaries from the 
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United States will now work with the national Churches who will 
guide their own affairs. Counsel and financial support will still be 
forthcoming from the mother Church, but the days of dependence 
upon leaders from another nation will be at an end. Even so, the 
offense will continue in some measure, for national missionaries in 
preaching and teaching among their own people will be in need of 
that humility which gives to God the glory. Perhaps God has good 
reason for ordaining that his Gospel shall be “mixed up” with the 
sinful human situation! 
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THE Bris.e To-pay, by C. H. Dodd. 168 pp. New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1947. $2.50. 

No Biblical scholar in Britain today enjoys a higher reputation than 
does Professor C. H. Dodd. For some time we have waited for another 
book from his pen and now within a short space he has generously given 
us not one but two. In the summer of 1946 the long expected com- 
mentary on The Johannine Epistles was published and a few months 
later The Bible To-day appeared. It may be said at once that both 
books have already established themselves as entirely worthy of the au- 
thor whose name they bear. 

The Bible To-day represents a course of semipopular lectures given in 
the University of Cambridge. Several years ago Dr. J. S. Whale was 
invited to give a series of open lectures on the Christian faith for the 
benefit of students who were not necessarily enrolled in theological 
courses. This series proved to be so successful that the experiment has 
been repeated annually and in the academic year 1944-45 it fell to Pro- 
fessor Dodd to undertake the task. It was not surprising that he should 
have decided to make the Bible itself the basis of his lectures. By ex- 
amining the nature and contents of the altogether distinctive book of 
the Christian faith he is able to set forth its relevance to the life of the 
individual and of society in a clear and impressive fashion. In particu- 
lar he is concerned to show that the Biblical revelation is presented in 
the form of meaningful history for, as he says towards the end of the 
book, “The problem of history has become the most urgent problem of 
our time.” 

The book opens with the question “What is the Bible?” After con- 
sidering various possible answers, Dodd focusses attention upon the fact 
that the Bible presents the continuous history of a single community and 
concludes that “the Bible is a unity of diverse writings which together 
are set forth by the church as a revelation of God in history.” But now 
the questions arise: Is it legitimate for the Church to submit these writ- 
ings to criticism? What are to be the principles by which the Church 
interprets these writings? An account is given of the Church’s handling 
of these questions and the conclusion is reached that our approach to the 
Bible must be both critical and historical. No rigid scheme of inter- 
pretation can be adopted nor can private interpretation be allowed to 
run riot. “The critical method finds its way between the horns of the 
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dilemma. It rejects restraint from without upon liberty of interpretation 
and at the same time excludes an arbitrary or capricious use of liberty 
by accepting the intrinsic control of the historical movement within the 
Bible itself.” 

The next two chapters are devoted to summary accounts of the litera- 
ture of the Old and New Testaments. All that need be said of these 
chapters is that the reader can hardly fail to realize that he is in the hands 
of a guide who has made himself master of his subject. Though there 
may be little in these chapters that is new, the material is set out with 
admirable clarity and persuasiveness. So the ground is prepared for 
what are perhaps the two most important chapters of the book. In the 
first the history which the Bible records is seen as revelation; in the sec- 
ond this revelation is related to the historical problem of our own time. 

To speak of history as revelation immediately raises the problem: What 
do we mean by history? Dodd is alive to this question and answers in 
short that not everything that occurs is to be regarded as an historical 
event but only those events which have “meaning for some sufficient 
number of people.” This leads to the claim that the all-important events 
to which the Bible bears witness are those in which there was an actual 
encounter between God and man. The Word of God came to the proph- 
ets; the Word of God came to the apostles through Christ. In Christ “we 
have the perfect meeting of God with man, towards which the whole 
course of events was tending. It is at last realized in the unity of the 
single personality; and henceforward this becomes the center about which 
the whole movement of history turns. And thus the coming of Christ 
completes the biblical history, and seals its character as a course of mean- 
ingful events which are the ‘mighty acts’ of God, and also His ‘Word’ to 
men.” At the same time it must be recognized that the whole story is 
set in a framework which is not in the same sense historical. ‘The crea- 
tion and the last judgment cannot be spoken of in historical terms but 
only in symbols. Yet the fact that the Biblical history stands between 
them and is related to them implies that “what history has shown to be 
true of the dealings of God with one particular people is true of His 
dealings with all mankind, and indeed with the whole universe.” 

Having reached this conclusion in regard to the Biblical view of life 
Dodd proceeds to apply it to our present situation. Only by its guid- 
ance, he claims, can we understand our situation and act in it with con- 
fidence. And as far as an individual is concerned, he is called to hear 
the Gospel and to receive the Sacraments. Thereby he can place himself 
within the history which is God’s revelation and lay himself open to the 
Word of judgment and renewal which is spoken there to every human 
being. 
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The Bible To-day is a book which is not difficult to read, in fact it en- 
gages the reader’s interest and carries him along from stage to stage in 
the unfolding of its argument. Yet there is nothing superficial in its 
treatment of a great theme. One feels that Professor Dodd has sought 
to express his most mature thought about revelation and history in the 
simplest possible form. There are places where one would still be in- 
clined to ask questions. But as a summary account of the Christian view 
of the Bible and of history this book could hardly be improved. 

F. W. DILLIsTONE 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


YAN OUTLINE OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY, by Millar Burrows. 380 pp. Phil- 
adelphia, The Westminster Press, 1946. $3.50. 

It is meant as no disparagement of this substantial and important work 
to say that it could have been written nowhere in the world today but in 
America. Burrows’ point of view is in general sympathy with Dr. Fos- 
dick’s A Guide to Understanding the Bible, but it is less dominated by the 
presuppositions of evolutionary historicism. He recognizes a general up- 
ward movement in Scripture, but nowhere can one fairly charge him with 
being controlled by a unilinear or simple view of progress. 

One of the notable features of this book is its documentation. The 
numerous references are drawn almost exclusively from the Bible itself, 
and this, together with the superb index at the end, gives the book excep- 
tional usefulness. It is surprising to find extremely few references to the 
work of such scholars as Eichrodt, Kohler, Sellin, and others, and the book 
shows little influence of the work of other writers. On critical matters 
Burrows is discriminating. His caution and carefulness, while evident 
throughout, appears most happily in the chapter on Christ. The book is 
an outline in the best sense of the term. It is true that many subjects re- 
ceive extremely brief treatment (e.g., holiness, love in the O.T., eschatol- 
ogy in the O.T., theodicy). Many will feel that the way materials are 
apportioned reveals the writer’s bias, which is probably true. For exam- 
ple, more than one-eighth of the book is devoted to “moral and social 
ideals,” and one cannot escape the suspicion that this chapter is purposely 
placed at the end as a kind of climax. At the same time the chapter on 
sin is but eight pages in length! The style is restrained and clear, with 
occasional flashes that rise to inspiration. There are paragraphs here and 
there that are perfect in their precision and felicity of statement. 

It would be easy to comment at length on the excellent sections, such 
as the treatment of monotheism; the relation of discovery to revelation, 
which is much like Archbishop Temple’s view; the place of history in 
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revelation and the nature of historical revelation; the Servant passages in 
the Gospels, and many others. Perhaps the chief criticism would be that 
certain dimensions of Biblical faith are sometimes obscured. ‘The dy- 
namic quality of the Old Testament, at least, seems not infrequently to 
be “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” The writer’s restraint 
prevents him from evaluating and interpreting elements which he obvi- 
ously recognizes to be quite central to Biblical faith. For example, while 
the importance of the covenant relationship is recognized, its significance 
is not profoundly understood and it seldom emerges as a dynamic cate- 
gory. This is equally true of Burrows’ discussion of holiness. Again, 
Burrows says finely, ““As a topic sentence sums up a paragraph or one chap- 
ter gives the gist of a whole book, . . . so all the saving Scripture is 
summed up in the person of Jesus” (cf. also p. 15). But the book as a 
whole does not illuminate the meaning of such an affirmation, which is 
after all essentially one of faith. Perhaps the author is afraid of the kind 
of distortions and excesses which are illustrated in the work of Wilhelm 
Vischer. The same kind of reservation is seen in the absence of illustra- 
tion drawn from the concrete and unique immediacy of historical and 
personal event. ‘This gives the book its stamp and character. The result 
is that one often feels himself quite remote from the Oriental atmosphere 
and mentality of Scripture itself. 


Such criticism is not meant to minimize the importance or value of this 
Biblical theology. The fact is that we have nothing like it in English, 
that it stands up well by comparison with any other Biblical theology. 
Difference in method of treatment and point of view must not blind one 
to the real value of this work. The reviewer has now read it twice, and 
his appreciation has grown with the reading. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 
\ 
THE MEANING OF EXISTENCE, by Charles Duell Kean. 222 pp. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. $3.00. 

This book is a serious and creative attempt at an interpretation of 
Christianity which shall be truly modern. The author shows an un- 
usually well rounded understanding of the problems of man in our world. 
He has a comprehensive insight into our civilization and culture. He has 
grasped the radical changes in human life brought about by our science 
and technology. He is aware that the total setting of human life in the 
world is radically altered. He knows that if Christianity is to be a con- 
structive force in our time, it must be subjected to some profound criti- 
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cism and restatement. And this is the task which he has accomplished 
with as much success as can be expected from one who is almost a pioneer. 

Dr. Kean has taken his basic clues from Kierkegaard. He has appro- 
priated Kierkegaard’s basic insight that the great failing of modern cul- 
ture is its lack of a sense of personal existence. Men are aware of brute 
facts, of the chains of cause and effect which are the commonplaces of a 
technical civilization. Both science and practical life have taught them 
that their existence is subject to necessity. On the other hand, they are 
aware of the realm of the mind where they entertain ideas, form purposes, 
and enjoy the freedom of thought and imagination. ‘Thus they feel both 
bound and free. They have high ideals, but they cannot live by them. 
They are continually torn between the possible and the actual. On the 
level of fact or history, and on the level of the ideal or the intellect, men 
live lives of tragedy, frustration, anxiety, and despair, all of which are 
characteristic of our life and our culture. It is all but certain that the 
modern man has taken a terrible faux pas, that he has been led to “get off” 
an essential level or dimension of his life. 

This is where Kierkegaard comes in. Dr. Kean identifies the lost di- 
mension as that of existence: the concrete, individual, personal, responsi- 
ble, eschatological existence which is as real as it is inexpressible in terms 
of the unambiguous ideas cherished by the intellect. 


“Existence refers to man’s awareness of himself now. If time and 
change are the properties of experience on the historical level, and change- 
lessness and being are proper to the intellectual level, the existential cate- 
gory knows only the now. .. . 

“The now epitomizes all history. Involved in the now is the totality 
of the past and all the possibilities of the future. The now includes both 
the genesis of all that goes into it and also the finality of it all. It is both 
original and eschatological. . . . On the one hand, fate and necessity in- 
clude it, but, on the other hand, it includes them” (pp. 94-95). 


Existence cannot be stated literally. ‘The language which shall express 
it must be mythological. A myth is a “revelation of the meaning of ex- 
perience rather than the truth or untruth of the details of its story” (p. 
116). Dr. Kean applies his theory of myth to the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, interpreting them as stories which have their meaning in the experi- 
ence of the existential dimension of life. This reviewer is not convinced 
by this part of Dr. Kean’s discussion (Chapter 10). He believes it is by 
no Means quite so easy to separate the content of the Gospel from its form 
as Dr. Kean implies. It is one thing to realize that we cannot comprehend 
the Christian faith literally and fully; it is quite another to say that the 
“meaning” of the Gospel is something other than what we read in Scrip- 
ture. It is one thing to think that the eternal and the temporal are in a 
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dialectical relation one to the other; it is quite another thing to find the 
meaning of language concerning the eternal in a dimension of human ex- 
perience. A theory of Christianity which finds its meaning and signifi- 
cance in a “now,” however exalted or richly experienced, fails to do justice 
to Biblical eschatology. It also will fail to become an adequate inter- 
pretation of the Gospel for the modern man. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Kean has written an extremely thought-provoking 
book with profound implications for the task of the Christian Church in 
the modern world. It ought to be read, digested, and discussed. It could 
thus become the beginning of a line of very fruitful theological and prac- 
tical activity. 

JOsEPH HAROUTUNIAN 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


“Tue Hoty Spirit in THE LIFE OF Topay, by F. W. Dillistone. 126 pp. 

Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1947. $1.50. 

Those who have read The Significance of the Cross, by F. W. Dillistone, 
will not be disappointed in its sequel, The Holy Spirit in the Life of To- 
day. ‘The author brings to his study of this most vital area of Christian 
doctrine and life a vividness of expression and clarity of insight that the 


general reader will appreciate. Archaic words as well as mysterious, con- 
fusing, modern terminology are avoided with the result that laymen as 
well as ministers should delight in this book. 

Biblical testimony is the basic foundation upon which the author builds 
his doctrine. Like so many other religious terms which are empty of 
meaning for modern man, the word “spirit” too often is a synonym for 
something vague at best. In a brief excursion to the field of the com- 
parative study of religion, Dr. Dillistone stresses the distinction between 
the general idea of spirit and the fact of the Holy Spirit. In human ex- 
perience it is not to the isolated mystic primarily, but to the community 
that the Spirit is given. “We receive the Spirit not as individuals, but as 
partakers of the Christ, as members of the One Man in whom the whole 
purpose of God has been fulfilled.” Though under the pre-Christian 
order the Spirit came upon chosen men, a hope emerged “of a new age 
when upon God’s chosen Servant and Messiah the Spirit would rest in 
an altogether unparalleled way and when to a far wider omy, * 
participation in the divine gift would be granted.” 

One of the most helpful features of the book is its treatment of the re- 
sults of the Spirit’s activity. So often in older works on this subject one 
gets the impression that a large section of theology is simply surveyed 
and declared to be the work of the Spirit. Monotony and stereotypes 
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are avoided by Professor Dillistone in his organization of the activity of 
the Spirit in the areas of Life, Power, Order, and Glory. An illuminat- 
ing discussion of each of these proceeds from the natural, mundane level 
to the personal, spiritual viewpoint. Personal relationship to God, unity, 
and love are results of the Spirit’s activity in life. 

In presenting the next area the author travels swiftly from primitive 
concepts of power up to the awesome problem which power presents to 
the modern world. Several of his revealing and timely statements should 
help instill courage into the Church that it may speak more boldly to the 
present age. “It is the duty of the Church first of all to resist tyranny and 
overwhelming concentrations of power—be they political, or economic or 
social—in the power of the Spirit of God by word and by deed.” But not 
only with relationship to tyranny does the Spirit act: “The Spirit brings 
power from on high to build up spiritual strength out of the very weak- 
ness and infirmity of human instruments.” Yet this power is not to be 
taken for selfish ways, for if misused it immediately will be withdrawn. 

In the sections on Order and Glory, the Holy Spirit is shown to be our 
guide in world organization quite as much as in personal relationships. 
“Cannot the Church so regain its harmony and order through the renewed 
guidance of the Spirit that it may bring light to the world’s darkness and 
lead men into ‘the tranquillity which springs from Order’ which is the way 
of peace?” ‘The meaning of repentance is shown to be a most practical 
experience and one is warned that prayer for the coming of the Spirit is 
not to be made unless one is prepared to accept full consequences. Con- 
ditions for receiving the Spirit are clearly laid down in the concluding 
chapter. 

A book like this should prove to be a stimulating guidepost toward the 
recovery of genuine knowledge and appreciation of the Spirit’s activity. 
Until the Church is ready to honor the Holy Spirit of God there will be 
little power or ability among men to lead our world away from the edge 
of the abyss where nations now dawdle. In the power of the Spirit not 
only will the Church be revived, but the world made over into a place 
where God's will is done as it is in heaven. 

A. J. UNGERSMA 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


Vv 
His Worp THROUGH PREACHING, by Gerald Kennedy. 234 pp. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. $2.50. 
Gerald Kennedy has written a book which preachers everywhere will 
read with profit and enjoyment. His eleven chapters are based on a se- 
ries of lectures on preaching delivered at Union Theological Seminary in 
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New York. The book is a Pulpit Book Club selection and deserves the 
distinction thus accorded it. 

Dr. Kennedy divides his book into two parts—the first dealing with the 
method of preaching, the second with its message. At the beginning of 
each chapter he sets a verse of Scripture, not to be used as a text but rather 
as a key to the general meaning of the material with which the lecture pro- 
ceeds to deal. In setting forth the method of preaching, he lays special 
emphasis on discipline and art. In the second half of the book, dealing 
with the message, he lays great stress on the fact that the Gospel is time- 
less and contemporary. One of the outstanding characteristics of Dr. 
Kennedy’s style is its forthrightness. No one is left in doubt as to what 
he thinks about the many matters which he discusses, a viewpoint which 
is maintained not only when the author discusses homiletical method but 
also when he discusses theology. ‘The book throughout is warmly evan- 
gelical, although the reader is quite sure that Dr. Kennedy defies theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical classification. Men of varying shades of belief 
will read the book with approval. It is characterized by a catholicity of 
taste and interest which will undoubtedly be pleasing to a vast majority 
of readers. 

The weaknesses of the book arise from its virtues. In the first place we 
are led to expect a great deal by the simple division of the book into two 
parts, one dealing with the method of preaching and the other with the 
message. But the chapters on message differ scarcely at all from those on 
method. Dr. Kennedy is evidently a much better homilist than he is a 
theologian. His suggestions as to how one should preach effectively are 
much more original than his suggestions as to what one should preach. 
In other words, the book from first to last, in spite of the author’s inten- 
tion to make it otherwise, deals with method. But regardless of what he 
is discussing, he deals with his material incisively and helpfully. 

A further criticism of the book is that its very brilliance palls on one. 
Few lecturers bring to an audience as many well-chosen literary allusions 
and penetrating observations of life as does this trenchant teacher and 
writer. The book is worth its cost, not only because of the tremendous 
number of graphic illustrations employed but chiefly because it guides 
any preacher, eager to improve the quality of his work, to sources of rich 
material with which the author has quite evidently familiarized himself 
over the years. 

In one statement made near the beginning of the book, Dr. Kennedy 
sets forth in a few words both the method and message of preaching: “The 
Christian preacher,” he says, “is the proclaimer of an occurrence which 
was nothing less than God breaking into the processes of life to reveal 
Himself supremely in a Person. If the pulpit loses power, it is always 
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when it loses its sense of God proclaiming this Event, through a man to 
men. . . . Preaching is confronting man’s tragic inadequacy with God's 
redeeming grace.” 

Eart L. DouGLass 
Princeton, N. J. 


FA KIERKEGAARD ANTHOLOGY, edited by Robert Bretall. 487 pp. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1946. $5.00. 

Experienced persons approach an anthology as they would a bargain 
counter—with caution. The most skeptical scrutiny will heartily endorse 
this anthology. Editor Bretall and the Princeton University Press are to 
be congratulated not only for stimulating the reader’s interest, but also 
for assisting him in the discovery of perhaps the most sensitive reflection 
upon human life and the most adequate interpretation of Christianity that 
has been produced in modern times. 

Joining with poets, philosophers, and theologians who proclaim Kierke- 
gaard “the greatest Protestant-Christian of the nineteenth century” and 
“the profoundest interpreter of the psychology of the religious life .. . 
since St. Augustine” comes now the voice of a statesman: Frances Perkins, 
in The Roosevelt I Knew (Viking, 1946), tells how President Franklin 
Roosevelt was introduced to Kierkegaard by Howard Johnson, then min- 
ister of St. John’s Church in Washington and “by way of being a Kierke- 
gaard expert.” The President “‘asked many questions, jotted down names 
of books by Kierkegaard, kept Johnson . . . late, and listened more than 
he talked.” Later President Roosevelt urged Miss Perkins to read SK, 
with the judgment that “Kierkegaard explains the Nazis to me as nothing 
else ever has. I have never been able to make out why people who are 
obviously human beings could behave like that.” 

A serious omission from this anthology is to be noticed at precisely this 
point: No selection has been included from The Concept of Dread. 
Doubtless the reason for this is the difficulty which readers even with 
theological training have in understanding this work. “Dread” or “anxi- 
ety” is a kingpin in Kierkegaard’s “existential system,” with the fresh 
emphasis it gives to the doctrine of original sin. The inclusion of nearly 
one-third of The Sickness Unto Death, an analysis of “despair,” compen- 
sates in part for this omission, and will enable the reader to understand 
what Roosevelt meant. 

A Kierkegaard Anthology brings together selections from some sixteen 
different works. Were these purchased singly the total cost would be 
well over ten times the price of this volume. Fortunately, this feat is not 
achieved by random choice of only fragments or scraps and tidbits of 
each. In general, sizable parts have been chosen, salient portions which 
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give more than a flavor and provide a total collection which neither in 
size nor content can be propped up and taken in while reclining. 

The selections are arranged in most cases in chronological order of 
their publication. For each, the editor has written introductions which 
vary in length from several paragraphs to several pages and which, with 
the notes, draw liberally upon the published comments of Lowrie, Swen- 
son, and other authorities. Philip Merlan has written that “to under- 
stand Kierkegaard, it is by no means necessary to find out the history of 
his engagement, whether his father did or did not curse God, and so 
forth; nay, . . . we can understand him even if we resign themselves 
never to learning when, why, with whom, and whether, while intoxicated 
or not, he was in a brothel. It is, on the contrary, obvious that we can 
not understand his life unless we have understood his writings.” The 
introductions provide the reader with the indispensable minimum of 
biographical detail, and then there follow the writings amply served up. 

These short prefaces and SK himself may be read in sequence from 
beginning to end if one wishes to secure a picture of his intellectual and 
spiritual development from his twenty-first year when he wrote the first 
passage quoted from his journal to his death twenty years later in the 
midst of “venturing far out” in an attack upon Christendom. Appro- 
priately, the volume concludes not with this attack, but with Kierke- 
gaard’s eloquent discourse on “The Unchangeableness of God.” Or the 
reader may put his siphon in where he wishes. Some of the possibilities 
are: SK’s scorn for the mass-mindedness of this “present age” and for its 
media, the press (‘Here men are demoralized in the shortest possible time 
on the largest possible scale for the smallest possible price’’); his “Works 
of Love,” which henceforth must be reckoned with by anyone interested 
in Biblical-Reformation ethics; his communion discourses and works ex- 
pressly for “training in Christianity”; his “superdreadnaught” sent out 
against Hegelianism with the self-abnegating title, Concluding Unscien- 
tific Postscript; his psychological treatment of faith, fear, and despair; his 
aesthetic works. The chronological arrangement of the latter interlarded 
with religiously edifying discourses shows SK to have been, as he de- 
clared, a religious author from the beginning, which fact is apt to be out- 
weighed in the mind simply by the quantity of his aesthetic writings, 
consciously penned with melancholy brilliance and interminable length. 

Since this reviewer is mentioned anonymously in the preface as the one 
responsible for its inclusion, he cannot fail to mention the “edifying Di- 
vertissement” on how it is possible for a man, who without God can do 
nothing, to take a walk in Deer Park. This is a prime example of 
Kierkegaard’s view that a religious man may very well be indistinguish- 
able from others who walk in parks or engage in other activities. 
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The jacket design employs the letters SK dexterously along the border; 
this had to happen and the occurrence of the inevitable though free 
artistic creation is worthy of notice. Due to an elevator strike, the first 
printing was lacking an index; this is supplied in the second printing now 
available, by permission of unions of which SK would not have approved. 

PAUL RAMSEY 
Princeton University 


Tue Source or Human Goon, by Henry Nelson Wieman. 312 pp. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1946. $3.50. 

This book is remarkable both for its consistency and its inconsistency. 
When a man sets out, as Professor Wieman has done, to write a magnum 
opus because the problems which engaged him as a young scholar still 
compel his attention as a wise and seasoned thinker; and when the fruit 
of this reflection is a carefully integrated and comprehensive formulation 
of the philosophical and theological concerns of a lifetime, such a work 
can only excite the reader to amazement and to serious consideration. 
But the serious reader can and will be no less amazed by the way in 
which Dr. Wieman’s zeal for logical impeccability and methodological 
finality betrays him over and over again into ill-disguised omniscience 
and glaring contradictions. 

There is a straight line running from The Wrestle of Religion with 
Truth to The Source of Human Good. Two decades ago, in the former 
work, Professor Wieman wrote: ‘‘Religion is man’s endeavor to adapt him- 
self to the facts of existence. It differs from other such endeavors in that 
it seeks adaptation of the whole of life to ultimate facts. . . . Religion is 
the name we give to problem-solving when it undertakes these most pro- 
found and complex problems of human life, not merely as intellectual 
problems (that is philosophy), but as vital problems in which the experi- 
ments by which solution is sought are experiments in living and the solu- 
tion is a way of life that is actually lived” (pp. 3, 7). The book now un- 
der discussion tells us that “the desperate need of our time is for a faith 
that can direct man’s commitment to the creative source of all human 
good as it works in the temporal world, open to rational-empirical research 
and to service by modern technology. . . . We here propose to interpret 
Christianity in terms of the source of human good. . . . We shall try to 
show that creative good, as set forth in previous pages, is, in fact, the actual 
reality which has done the work and played the part fictitiously attributed 
in the Christian tradition to something eternal (nontemporal), immaterial, 
and superhistorical. . . . This generative source of value is . . . effica- 
cious . . . when men truly know its nature, provided, however, that they 
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give themselves to it in religious commitment of faith, for mere knowing 
it will not save them” (pp. 34, 264-265). 

Here we have the full measure of Dr. Wieman’s consistency. His 
whole life has been devoted to the discovery and exposition of a method 
for interpreting what actually is, which shall do justice both to what we 
experience as human beings and to what and how we know what we ex- 
perience. It is this insistence upon starting with the genesis of human 
experience as the clue to its content and range that has earned for Profes- 
sor Wieman’s way of thinking the designation: naturalism. But whereas 
his earlier writings have accented the significance of this method for our 
experience and knowledge of the natural order, this latest book insists 
upon a more flexible and more inclusive understanding and application 
of naturalism. This “newer naturalism” is “to be sharply distinguished 
from the older naturalisms, which tended toward reductive materialism. 
It asserts that there is nothing in reality accessible to the human mind 
more basic than events and their qualities and relations. . . . This view 
claims to be able to take account of . . . all the height, breadth, and 
depth of human existence—omitting, explaining away, flattening out, or 
truncating nothing” (p. 6). The assertion and elaboration of this bold 
claim make The Source of Human Good the ablest and most important, 
as well as the maturest, of all of Dr. Wieman’s books. Those who have 
followed Wieman’s thought will recognize the constancy of the method 
by which problems are approached and thought out. 

The crux of the argument is in chapter three and turns on the distinc- 
tion between “creative good” and “created good.” “Creative good” is 
described rather than explicitly defined. It is the dominant and the 
dynamic part of the “creative event.” The “creative event” is a “process 
of reorganization” according to which “qualitative meaning” is generated, 
extended, integrated with previous meanings, and molded into “a more 
deeply unified totality of meaning.” “Creative good” is the source and 
the energizing factor in this process of the generation and reorganization 
of meaning. ‘Created good” is also described rather than explicitly de- 
fined. The clue to what it is is provided by the term “qualitative mean- 
ing.” “Qualitative meaning is that connection between events whereby 
present happenings” enable me to feel and convey to me not only the 
qualities intrinsic to what is now happening but also the qualities of 
other happenings both in the past and future. “Created good” is the re- 
sult of the activity of “creative good” and denotes the value or worth of 
whatever occurs. Furthermore, “created good” is the way to the discov- 
ery of “creative good.” 

All this may seem very abstract; and in one sense it is. There is not 
much concrete imagery in this book and often the reader finds himself 
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enveloped in wordiness. But on the other hand, painstaking concentra- 
tion is not without its reward. For if one works hard to stay on the track 
of Wieman’s argument, one has the sense of difficult matters precisely ana- 
lyzed and vividly communicated; and if one stays inside the context of 
the author’s universe of meaning and discourse, one may experience the 
satisfying elation that there is no other universe to be explained or worth 
explaining. 

I want to record that I have tried very hard to enter fully and faithfully 
into Professor Wieman’s mind because I have always found his whole way 
of thinking most uncongenial. And while I have not been surprised by 
what I have read, I have understood better than ever before the power and 
persuasion of his position, and I have come away from these pages with a 
firm respect for the care and the resoluteness with which he has pushed his 
premises through to their conclusions. 

It is impressive to find the problems and the language of epistemology, 
metaphysics, and ethics freshly reformulated. It is impressive, and not a 
little attractive, to live in a universe of meaning in which meaning in- 
cludes what happens, what it is worth, and the way in which it is inter- 
preted. It is clarifying, and not a little liberating, to read an account of 
the nature and application of what is good which relieves the mind of 
bothering with nouns and exhilarates the intellect with adjectives. 
Nothing can be alone true or good. Of six distinguishable interpreta- 
tions of value, we are asked to choose the sixth (the contextual interpreta- 
tion), not because it is the only true one, but “for the same reason that we 
take a cat by the nape of the neck. Both in practical action and in intel- 
lectual inquiry, we can do more with value when we take it this way.” 
There is a magnetic earthiness about this way of thinking which is almost 
irresistible. Small wonder that a theological faculty in a great university 
should be excitingly absorbed by the prospect of surveying all the heights 
of the spirit from this earth-bound heaven. 

The blueprint is here in this book. The “creative event” is com- 
pounded of four “sub-events”: (a) emerging awareness of qualitative 
meaning; (b) integrating these new meanings with others previously ac- 
quired; (c) expanding the richness of quality in the appreciable world 
by enlarging its meaning; (d) deepening the community of those who 
participate in this total creative event of intercommunication. “Created 
good” is of two kinds: (a) instrumental, in which the quality of the events 
is negligible or irrelevant to their positive value; (b) intrinsic, in which 
the quality of events contributes its part to the quality of all other events 
in the total context of meaning. There are also various kinds of evil: 
those that are rooted in the nature of things and those that originate in 
human life. With these distinctions concerning “the general nature of 
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value” firmly in mind, the reader is now ready to examine five specific 
kinds of value: beauty, truth, knowledge, morals, and religion. And the 
book concludes with a ‘‘technical postscript” which seeks to eliminate ev- 
ery possible misunderstanding about what Dr. Wieman is trying to do. 
He is not repudiating metaphysics but restating it in functional rather 
than in ontological terms. He knows what he does about qualitative 
meaning not because the qualities are “in the organism or in the mind 
or in the table or in the air” but because the quality “is constitutive of 
the total complex of components which, by their togetherness in this struc- 
ture of relatedness, yield the quality.” And if there is to be a name for 
his theory of ethics, it is to be called “creative” so as to “distinguish it 
from contextualism.” 

Unfortunately, Dr. Wieman’s universe of meaning is open at more than 
oneend. For him, “vivifying contrasts and systems of meaning may grow 
beyond any known limit.” But the resulting structure is certain to have 
gaping holes if, while it is growing beyond any known limits, what is 
meanwhile known is flagrantly disregarded. These remarkable contra- 
dictions become apparent when one considers what Professor Wieman is 
arguing against as well as what he is arguing for. The lashing strictures 
of this book are reserved chiefly for the problem of “transcendence” and 
“the Christian myth.” Sometimes the author’s wrath spills over and 
his enemies become persons: “religious liberals gone Barthian or near- 
Barthian or otherwise transcendentalist.” But what is most disturbing 
is that in his zeal to dispose of and dispense with what he opposes, Dr. 
Wieman’s own argument turns back upon itself. 

We are told, for example, that contemporary theologians insist upon 
transcending reason, history, and time; and that what they mean by tran- 
scendence is something beyond the reach of, not merely beyond the pres- 
ent grasp of human life in the world. Since Dr. Wieman believes that 
“to speak of anything as not accessible to human life in any way is to 
speak of nothing at all,” to speak of what is transcendent is plainly non- 
sense. Now quite apart from the fact that the notable collection of 
scholars assembled in the footnote to page 33 must make the informed 
reader highly dubious of Dr. Wieman’s clarity of judgment, it is worth 
recalling that no one who has ever put forth claims for transcendence has 
meant by the term what Dr. Wieman asserts. To be sure, it has been 
insisted that there are aspects of meaning which are beyond the reach of, 
as well as beyond the present grasp of human life in the world. But what 
they have said has been far from nonsense. It has not only been possible 
to live in a quite spacious universe of meaning on this view but to under- 
line a constant happening in the course of human events very full of 
qualitative meaning. The happening is quite simple and must have oc- 
curred also to Dr. Wieman. It is the fact that the human reason, the hu- 
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man will, human hopes have continually outrun themselves and lodged in 
the predicament of being unable to fulfill themselves and of being over- 
taken by what had not been undertaken. And if Dr. Wieman himself can 
recommend that we take the contextual interpretation of value at the be- 
ginning of the book and reject contextualism at the close because it does 
not sufficiently take account of the identity and unity that attend all 
change, one may not only ask how this fits together. One may also ask 
how Dr. Wieman comes by the creative knowledge that creativity is ulti- 
mate. Perhaps he can dispense with transcendence because he possesses 
a wisdom denied to those whom he opposes. 

The “Christian myth” is even more arbitrarily handled. The Chris- 
tian myth has insisted upon an ultimate ground of reality which is at the 
same time absolute good and supreme goal. God is thus “beyond history, 
hence beyond time, space, matter, and society, although reaching down 
into these with power to transform and save.” ‘This myth is reinterpreted 
in these pages in accordance with the source of human good. Accord- 
ingly, God is no longer a “transcendental person” but “the creative event” 
which “at the level most important for human living always operates be- 
tween persons.” If the conception of God as a person is thus brought so 
near to the line of psychological projection, how is the creative event to 
be prevented from slipping into the same position? But that is not all. 
Christ takes his place as the third in a series of “victories of creative activ- 
ity” beside the creation of the living cell, and the creation of man. And 
the future is predisposed to produce, if at all, another victory: “the trans- 
formation of man himself into an animal capable of more radical trans- 
formation.” Just when one has almost come to believe that creativity is 
the talisman of history, Dr. Wieman ventures himself to say how creativity 
must operate in the future. This is a gift of omniscience which surely 
must seriously raise the question of theodicy. Indeed, only this kind of 
omniscience would allow itself the privilege of insisting that neither the 
Old Testament nor the New Testament writers—not to mention most of 
their successors in the history of Christian thought—knew enough to 
know the proper truth about God and human life. If Dr. Wieman is 
right, and if his example is to be followed, theology is reduced to seman- 
tics and nobody can afford to take anybody at his word. 

Fortunately, the poets, dramatists, and musicians of our time and those 
who have been flexible enough in their thinking to cross frontiers of cul- 
ture and circumstance are less sure than they once were about the key 
significance of creativity and process. Otherwise, The Source of Human 
Good might aggravate the already rampant evil in the world by its blind- 
ness and confusion. 

PauL LEHMANN 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
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CHRISTUS UND DIE ZEIT, by Oscar Cullmann. 224 pp. Zollikon-Ziirich, 

Evangelischer Verlag, 1946. 14.80 Swiss francs. 

It embarrasses many Christians that Jesus Christ lived so long ago in 
such a small and politically unimportant land. It troubles them that he 
was a social nobody, culturally out of touch with the wisdom of the 
Greek philosophers, unacquainted with modern thought and science, and 
accustomed to ways of thinking which are foreign to our American scene. 
The solution often sought is to detach Jesus from his first century situa- 
tion and so to state his message and significance that he seems to fit natu- 
rally into our day. 

Cullmann’s study of “Christ and Time” opposes all such attempts to 
minimize or obscure the sense of time and history which is basic in the 
Bible. ‘Time is to be taken seriously, and eternity is not to be defined in 
such a way that time becomes meaningless; eternity is endless time (p. 39). 
The redemptive work of God is bound to a historical process in which the 
death and resurrection of Christ is the central point (p. 27). The one fit- 
ting illustration of what goes on in the Biblical history is not, as Greek 
thought conceived time to be, a circle, but a continuously ascending line 
(p. 44). Each event or span of time in God’s redemptive chain of action 
has its essential place, and it can only be understood when seen in its 
connection with the whole line. 

But the interpreting and dominating factor is the dividing point of the 
whole line. This point, of course, is the historical career of Christ, whose 
person can never be separated from his work (p. 112). Every other phase 
of God’s redemptive action is to be understood in its relation to this cen- 
tral event, but understood in such a way that it gains added meaning from 
that center (p. 153). Only when thus related are these other events seen 
in their full and true meaning. 

This centrality of Christ applies not only to Biblical history and the 
history of the Church but to all history (pp. 157 f.). There is no revela- 
tion unrelated to Christ and no area of life not subject to him. This uni- 
versal control extends to the State, for the risen Christ rules even where 
he is not acknowledged or visibly active (pp. 169. ff.). And his rule will 
become complete. 

In this important book Cullmann, professor of New Testament in the 
University of Basel, Switzerland, throws much light on recent Biblical 
and theological study in Europe and shows how much solid and significant 
work was done there during the war years. He presents an effective argu- 
ment against all attempts to “improve” or “spiritualize’” the Gospel by 
discarding the basic Biblical idea that specific action in history is God’s 
method of revelation and redemption. He thus makes clear that only 
when theology deals constantly with the Biblical history does it preserve 
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its one solid and true foundation (p. 19). He insists that to talk of the 
person or teaching of Jesus without keeping clearly in mind his saving 
work in history is an evasion and a surrender (Cullmann calls it Docetism; 
see p. 112). Cullmann gives to the Old Testament an essential place in 
Christian theology, but he does not reduce it, as W. Vischer and other re- 
cent writers tend to do, to a kind of journalistic “‘scoop’”—an advance ac- 
count of the life of Jesus, written without order and by means of “typol- 


One of the most important contributions of the book is its effective 
criticism of the theory of Schweitzer, whose views have recently (1941) 
been taken up and developed with great learning by Martin Werner in a 
book on the origin of Christian doctrine. Schweitzer held that Jesus, 
dominated by the expectation that the end of the world was immediately 
at hand, shaped all his ministry and teaching in the light of this convic- 
tion. The earliest Christians, including Paul, did likewise. As Cull- 
mann points out, this view conceives the center of history and of God’s 
redemptive work to be in the future (p. 73). But both to Jesus and to 
the Apostolic Church the midpoint of all God’s working for man’s salva- 
tion was Christ’s coming into history to live and work and die and rise, 
and thereby to give all subsequent times a ground of faith and a center 
of reference in what has already been done. Christians did not base their 
interpretation of Christ’s life on what they hoped he would do later; they 
hoped for something complete and conclusive in the future on the basis 
of the decisive victory and sure redemption which he had already won in 
his earthly career. Therefore the delay in the return of Christ did not 
shatter the faith of the Church, which had expected his return soon, for 
that faith was centered and grounded in past action, and the exact time 
of the end was not the essential point (pp. 70 ff.). 

The book is of major importance for the study of both Bible and the- 
ology, two fields which, as Cullmann shows, cannot be separated. 

FLoyp V. FILson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


AN AMERICAN DILEMMA. THE NEGRO PROBLEM AND MopERN DeEmoc- 
RACY, by Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard Sterner and 
Arnold Rose. 9thed. 1483 pp. New York, Harper, 1947. $6.00. 
The appearance of a ninth edition of Myrdal’s classic, complete in one 

volume, provides the occasion for a belated notice in these pages. Myrdal 

has clearly carved a place for himself beside Tocqueville and Bryce as one 
of the great trinity of foreign commentators on American life. For al- 
though his subject is ostensibly restricted to the American Negro his mag- 
nificent conception of the necessary setting of the problem embraces 
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American ideals and institutions in their widest context. Thanks to the 
generous assistance of the Carnegie Corporation, where the idea of the 
study originated, Myrdal, a Swedish economist, was provided with a large 
staff of technical assistants, including most of the social scientists already 
known for their investigations of various aspects of the problem. Fur- 
nished by these collaborators with a series of specialized monographs to 
supplement his own extensive research and observations Myrdal under- 
took a synthesis of the findings which apart from any other virtues it may 
possess is a spectacular illustration of the possibilities of collaborative 
scholarship in the social disciplines. 

Negroes comprise one-tenth of the American population, and they form 
a largely segregated and subordinate caste in our society. Because of 
their subordination the problem they pose is in the last analysis, as Myrdal 
repeatedly insists, the white man’s problem. It is by the white man’s 
choice that the Negro is suppressed. But the problem is complicated, or 
rather, it becomes a “problem,” by virtue of the democratic ideology of 
American society which sanctifies our humane traditions of civil freedom 
and equality of opportunity. No other people, in Myrdal’s opinion, 
display such explicit allegiance to a national ethos as do Americans in 
their reiteration of the democratic creed. The conflict between demo- 
cratic ideals and the reality of caste suppression is the American dilemma. 

It is from the perspective of this conflict that each aspect of the subject 
is viewed. The beliefs in the minds of white Americans about the Negro, 
which can only be described as mythological, are exposed as rationaliza- 
tions to support the caste barriers which contradict the democratic creed. 
Myrdal examines the best biological, psychological, and economic studies 
of the situation and finds no basis for assumptions of innate Negro inferi- 
ority. This means not only that the democratic creed of America ex- 
presses the social goals towards which Negroes and white liberals are 
striving, but also that these goals are consistent with the best scientific 
knowledge of human nature and race. In view of the hysterical alle- 
giance to race and nationality in our time this is an important conclusion. 

The presence of a Negro caste has not always posed a dilemma for white 
Americans. In the nineteenth century, Southerners and many others be- 
lieved so firmly in innate Negro inferiority that white democracy and 
Negro slavery seemed perfectly compatible. Only gradually has the dem- 
ocratic creed awakened the consciences of white Americans to their op- 
pressions and thus, together with the knowledge that caste can no longer 
claim the support of science, made them aware of their dilemma. Myrdal 
believes that “‘people want to be rational, and they want to feel that they 
are good and righteous. They want to have the society they live in, and 
their behavior in this society, explained and justified to their conscience. 
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And now their theory [of Negro inferiority and consequent white su- 
premacy] is being torn to pieces; its expression is becoming recognized as 
a mark of ignorance.” Myrdal’s version of the tension between immoral 
man and moral America—the inversion of Niebuhr’s phrase is not as con- 
tradictory as it may seem—is doubtless a familiar notion to those con- 
versant with the traditions of Christian ethics, but among American social 
scientists with their mechanistic and laissez-faire assumptions it amounts 
to a daring if not questionable insertion of a personal credo into a scien- 
tific investigation. 

From a dynamic point of view the intensification of the white Ameri- 
can’s dilemma is a good thing, even though it leads to a more vigorous 
search for rationalizations to justify caste. For ultimately, if Myrdal’s 
belief in the urge to ethical consistency is sound, it will bring about a 
loosening of caste barriers and improved opportunities for Negroes. 
Myrdal finds many evidences that the process has already made consider- 
able gains. This conclusion is the more significant since the technologi- 
cal process is steadily eliminating the unskilled labor positions to which 
Negroes are largely confined. 

In spite of the myriad injustices of their caste status Myrdal points out 
that Negroes resist cynicism or revolt in favor of social objectives identical 
with the democratic faith of white Americans. In this ultimate sense their 
cultural ideals are derivative. Their demand for nondiscrimination and 
cultural assimilation rather than for racial amalgamation disposes of the 
chief bogy of proponents of white supremacy. In fact, sexual, social, and 
economic equality, in the order of their importance to whites, precisely 
reverses the order of preference for Negroes, who regard greater economic 
opportunities as their most important objective. According to Myrdal’s 
theory of circular or cumulative causation, a dent at any point in the ring 
of caste encirclement reacts upon associated discriminations to the Ne- 
groes’ advantage. Thus he finds, for instance, that as the Negro caste 
develops its own class divisions based on wealth and education there in- 
evitably follows a tendency among many whites, especially in the North, 
to distinguish between upper and lower class Negroes in their treatment 
of them. Here we see normal American class behavior replacing the 
abnormal caste behavior which treats all members of the inferior caste 
alike. Integration into the American class structure would be a major 
victory for the Negro. It would also be consistent with the American 
democratic creed insofar as class reflects individual differences. 

It is impossible in brief compass even to sample the extensive informa- 
tion touching every aspect of Negro life contained in Myrdal’s pages. If 
this review conveys an impression of doctrinaire theorizing it is because 
Myrdal’s meticulous regard for fact and the massive scholarly apparatus 
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supporting it have to be seen at first hand to be appreciated. While it is 
refreshing to encounter a scholar who recognizes the dynamic réle of 
ideals in social change, one may nevertheless wonder whether Myrdal’s 
emphasis upon the urge for consistency of belief and conduct does not 
put the prospects for race relations in too optimistic a light. 

Stow PERSONS 


Princeton University 


Major TRENDS IN AMERICAN CHURCH History, by Francis X. Curran, 

S.J. 198 pp. New York, The America Press, 1946. $2.50. 

As with Dr. Johnson’s dog walking on his hind legs, the remarkable 
thing about this Jesuit history seems to be that it was done at all. No 
American Roman Catholic had previously traced Protestant developments 
beside those of his own Church, even if only to show, as in this case, that 
the “true church of Christ is not to be found within Protestantism.” For 
this purpose the survey is clear and well presented, suggesting a skillful 
teacher. The skill, however, is that of a debater, and often consists in 
judicious suppression of relevant material. Protestant histories, for ex- 
ample, have been combed for damaging admissions, which make an enter- 
taining anthology lifted from their context. Grotesque names of admit- 
tedly “miniscule” sects have been disinterred from decent obscurity and 
an appendix of denominations added, padded out with such “inchoative 
denominations” as the Fellowship of Reconciliation and “Christian and 
Endeavor.” ‘The main thesis is that American Protestantism, eternally 
subdividing, and having jettisoned its theology and creeds, has been 
steadily disintegrating into secularism, while Roman Catholicism, alone 
maintaining her “changeless’” faith and practice, advances in unbroken 
front. 

Half a dozen instances must suffice to illustrate the suppression of his- 
torical analysis for apologetic uses. The treatment of natives in the Brit- 
ish and Spanish colonies is contrasted, much to the disadvantage of the 
former. There is no intimation of the divergent interests of colonizing 
and of purely administrative imperialisms, nor of the differing cultures 
of the Indians concerned. The Baltimore colony, again, is given full 
credit for toleration, as if it were in some way derived from Roman prin- 
ciples. Colonial anti-Catholic feeling and legislation is attributed to 
simple bigotry, with no suggestion that it was related to the struggle of 
Catholic France and her Indian allies with Protestant Britain for North 
America. Similarly there is not a hint that anti-Catholic violence in the 
nineteenth century might be related to official Roman condemnation of 
civil and religious liberty and constitutional government. The thesis of 
greater Catholic concern for weaker races, especially Indians and Negroes, 
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is repeatedly urged, especially with regard to missions and the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in Latin America. Father Curran wants to work this argu- 
ment both ways, for when he comes to the slavery controversy in the 
United States, he sneers at the Protestant Churches which split on the is- 
sue and applauds the Roman refusal, in accordance with Aristotle and 
Thomas, to raise any Christian objection to the enslavement of “inferior” 
races. He notes the “brilliant contrast” between Catholic and Protestant 
success in late nineteenth century slums without caring to comment on 
the great predominance of Catholics in the populations concerned. Re- 
cent conversions to Rome are paraded, with no hint that conversions in 
the other direction may be even more numerous. 

In addition to calculated silences, there is a considerable amount of 
misinformation. The use of statistics on church membership to docu- 
ment the secularization of American life is unsound, although the secu- 
larization is certainly present. Of all the stands of Protestantism, Father 
Curran is least accurate with regard to Calvinism and Puritanism, the 
dominant American tradition. He classifies Congregationalism, the larg- 
est and most intellectual colonial Church, as an ignorant millenarian 
pietistic sect of the disinherited. He supposes Calvinism to be compre- 
hensively defined by the five points of Dort, and expresses Jesuitical horror 
at predestinarian ideas which are at least as explicit in Thomas Aquinas. 
His category of “Evangelicalism” as the fourth type of Protestantism will 
not stand criticism. He is ready to take the five points of fundamental- 
ism on their authors’ estimate as the essentials of historic Protestantism, 
or as he puts it, as theological “fundaments.”” In general he has labored 
more faithfully for his nihil obstat than for his reputation as historian. 

J. H. NicHots 


University of Chicago 


PAIDEIA, THE IDEALS OF GREEK CULTURE, by Werner Jaeger. Vol. I: 
Archaic Greece; The Mind of Athens (1939 and 1945), 510 pp. Vol. 
II: In Search of the Divine Centre (1943), 442 pp. Vol. III: The Con- 
flict of Cultural Ideals in the Age of Plato (1944), 374 pp. Translated 
by Gilbert Highet. New York, Oxford University Press. Each vol- 
ume, $3.75. The set, 3 volumes, $10.00. 

Professor Jaeger’s massive venture in the history of ideas has thus far 
reached three volumes. He begins his study with a treatment of archaic 
Greece, the poetry of Homer, Hesiod, the early lyric poets, especially Pin- 
dar and Solon, followed by separate chapters on the three great tragedians, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the Sophists, Aristophanes, and 
Thucydides. The second volume, which opens with a discussion of 
Socrates as an introduction to the fourth century B.C., is principally 
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devoted to an analysis of several Platonic dialogues, culminating in the 
Republic. The third volume treats Greek medicine, the orator Isocrates, 
and Xenophon. At its close, the author returns to Plato in a discussion 
of the Phaedrus, the famous Seventh Epistle and the Laws. As a kind of 
coda, there is a crisp chapter on Demosthenes, which does not seem to be 
too well integrated into the preceding material. The most significant 
omission is obviously Aristotle. In the preface to Volume II (p. xi) 
Professor Jaeger explains that he will treat the Hellenistic age in a sepa- 
rate volume, in which Aristotle will be presented as a transitional figure 
to be followed by discussions of Theophrastus, Menander, Epicurus, and 
others. It is the author’s purpose to conclude his work “with a descrip- 
tion of the vast historical process by which Christianity was Hellenized 
and Hellenic civilization became Christianized.” 

The informing idea, the principle of integration, of this long work is 
the Greek concept of paideia. A captious critic might say that the real 
challenge of the book is to discover exactly what the author means by the 
term. This is doubtless unfair, since it is Professor Jaeger’s express pur- 
pose to show, primarily by extensive analysis of the monuments of Greek 
literature, that the concept of paideia is incredibly rich, complex, and 
peculiarly Greek. In elucidating its meaning he uses frequently such 
words as civilization, culture, tradition, or education, no one of which 
(nor any of them in combination) is the exact equivalent of paideia. 
Professor Jaeger insists that its true meaning must be found solely in the 
manifold sources of the Greek historical and cultural context, and must 
not be a product of any projection back to antiquity of ideas or concepts 
which are not Greek or which are reflections of our modern cultural 
milieu. On a few occasions the author uses the phrase “active culture” 
as an equivalent for paideia and, in general, this appears to be the most 
convenient meaning for the reader to bear in mind. 

The work as a whole bespeaks Professor Jaeger’s wide-ranging control 
of a vast amount of Greek literature and philosophy. The notes (which 
appear at the end of each volume) contain much information which will 
be very useful to specialists, though it should be pointed out that Pro- 
fessor Jaeger refers in the majority of cases to the work of his fellow Ger- 
mans and fails to mention much that is relevant in British and American 
scholarship. The individual chapters vary greatly in importance and 
interest. The presentation of Homer, and the concept of areté in the 
Homeric nobility is excellent. However, his insistence, for example, on 
the moral superiority and hence the later composition of the Odyssey, 
will not convince the reader of the Homeric poems who, on the grounds 
of aesthetic unity, and moral and religious coherence, sees in them essen- 
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tially the creation of a single genius of poetry. Likewise the chapter on 
Aeschylus is impressive, reflecting as it does Professor Jaeger’s great en- 
thusiasm for the tragedian, and in particular for the Oresteia, which he 
regards as “the most powerful drama in the entire literature of the world” 
(vol. I, p. 259). In contrast, the chapter on Sophocles is a medley of fa- 
miliar critical tunes. To be sure, he properly emphasizes Sophocles’ 
power to portray character, but when Professor Jaeger remarks, ““There is 
no doubt that he [Sophocles] has no religious message so powerful as that 
of Aeschylus” (vol. I, p. 270), one wonders whether the potent religious 
symbolism of the death scene of Oedipus in Edipus at Colonus may have 
escaped him. Euripides fares somewhat. better, but Aristophanes is 
treated without much evidence that the author grasped the humor of the 
great comic poet. 

In the second volume the opening sections on Socrates are brilliant, but 
when Professor Jaeger comes to Plato, instead of writing interpretive 
chapters, systematically organized, on the relevant dialogues of the admit- 
tedly supreme philosopher of Greek paideia, he devotes the remainder of 
the volume (pp. 107-370) to a running paraphrase of Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Meno, The Symposium, and The Republic. Woven into the texture of 
the paraphrase is Professor Jaeger’s thread of critical commentary, but 
more often than not it is scarcely visible to the naked eye. It might be 
better, when the reader comes to this part of the book, if he turned to the 
text of Plato and read the dialogues in question. For the most part, 
Professor Jaeger gives a sound presentation of the Platonic position. At 
times, as Professor Gildersleeve once is said to have remarked of Wilamo- 
witz, he “flattens his nose against the window-pane of truth,” as when he 
avers that in the Laws “the theory (of Ideas) plays no part whatever” (vol. 
II, p. 81). Also the majority of Platonic scholars will not agree with 
Professor Jaeger in his identification of the Idea of Good with God. It 
seems difficult to believe that the author should adopt this position in the 
face of the overwhelming evidence of the Timaeus. The importance of 
the point can hardly be argued, since there is a vast theological implica- 
tion in Plato’s insistence that the Ideas are extrinsic to God. 

In the third volume, after a very valuable essay on Greek medicine, 
Professor Jaeger appraises the contribution of Isocrates to paideia. In 
these pages he evinces great sympathy for the orator and his “philosophy 
of rhetoric.” This sympathy may be a tribute to Professor Jaeger’s “ob- 
jectivity,” but when it is viewed against his intense enthusiasm for Plato 
and for Plato’s magnificent portrayal of the individual human being at 
the close of the second volume, one is constrained to wonder if it is pos- 
sible to discover Professor Jaeger’s own philosophical co-ordinates. After 
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all, this is one demand which any reader may legitimately put to the his- 
torian of ideas. Since the history of ideas is an enterprise in which both 
history and philosophy deeply interpenetrate, it is incumbent upon the 
scholar who undertakes such a task to realize that “objectivity” in its so- 
called scientific sense is both unobtainable and in fact undesirable. It 
is undesirable in that the historian of ideas must appraise what he records 
—indeed, even if he says that he will not appraise, his value judgments will 
be implicit in his writing, whether he is conscious of them or not. 

It is in Professor Jaeger’s failure to be clear or explicit on his own philo- 
sophical position that the greatest weakness of the book lies. As a result, 
he can praise with virtually equal fervor the positions of Plato and Isocra- 
tes. He can express profound respect for the dignity of man at one mo- 
ment, and in the next speak disdainfully of the “mob” while glorifying 
the state and the élite. The point is particularly evident in the chapter 
on Thucydides. Professor Jaeger calls him a political philosopher, em- 
phasizing Thucydides’ belief that “the true nature of history was that it 
furnished political experience, not that it embodied any religious, ethi- 
cal, or philosophical idea. For him, politics form a world governed by 
its own immanent laws . . .” (vol. I, p. 390). Or again Jaeger somewhat 
inconsistently comments, “It is somehow a relief to recognize objective 
causality as Thucydides does, for it raises the observer above the hateful 
conflict of parties and the ugly problem of guilt and innocence. And yet 
it is also rather oppressive, because it makes events which had once 
seemed to be voluntary actions, subject to moral judgment, appear to be 
the results of a long, continuous, inevitable process conditioned by a 
higher necessity” (p. 393). In connection with the Melian dialogue, 
Professor Jaeger says, “But his [Thucydides’] attitude throughout the 
book makes it impossible that he should here be playing the moralist in 
disguise. What is really new about the Melian episode is this: it is the 
first frank statement that might is right. The right of the strong is now 
opposed, as a sort of natural right or natural law, to the current moral 
code, to 7d véuq dSixavov: which means that now the principle of force forms 
a realm of its own, with laws of its own, neither abolishing the traditional 
nomos nor admitting its superiority, but simply distinct and separate from 
it” (p. 402). The upshot of the whole chapter is that Thucydides’ politi- 
cal philosophy or philosophy of history is presented as a kind of elevated 
and respectable pragmatism. (“From his [Thucydides’] point of view the 
Sicilian expedition was worse than a sin. Its failure was due to a political 
mistake—or rather a chain of mistakes” [p. 404].) Admittedly the inter- 
pretation of Thucydides is difficult, but he could hardly have held his posi- 
tion in the front rank of historians if his view of history is ultimately re- 
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ducible to pragmatism. Only on the basis of a more profound type of 
philosophy can the Melian dialogue be understood for what it palpably 
is—one of the most bitter indictments of imperialism ever written. 

Along with the inadequacies that have been noted, the book has many 
excellent points, not the least of which is its overwhelming demonstration 
of the perennial vitality of Greek culture. If it is studied critically and 
with caution, it cannot fail to be stimulating to both the scholar and the 
general reader. 


WHITNEY J. OATES 


Princeton University 
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